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Camels ring true! 


They 7/ give you new notions about 
how delightful a cigarette can be 


Y OU get to smoking Camels because you 
appreciate their fine, refreshing flavor! 
And, you like them better all the time because 
they never tire your taste! 

Camels quality makes Camels so appetizing, 
so continuously delightful. And, Camels ex¬ 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice Do¬ 
mestic tobaccos gives them that wonderful 
mildness and mellow body. 

You have only to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any price to know 
personally that Camels are a revelation! 


And, Camels never leave any unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty 
odor! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientihcally 



R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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An Amazin^y Easy Way 
to Earn ^10,000 aYear 

Let Me Show You How FREE 


T O the averagre man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a sur¬ 
prising; number of men earninK five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing "dlfrerent” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dalla.s, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
in excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
a year. C. W. Campbell. Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562. 

Why Don’t YOU Get into 
The Selling Field? 

Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell, and the others 
whose letters you see on 
this page are all success¬ 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class — and they 
never sold goods before! 
It is hard to believe that 
such big success could 
come so quickly and easi¬ 
ly. Yet it was all amaz¬ 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the secret of their sudden 
success. They will tell 
you they owe it to the 
National Salesmen's Train¬ 
ing Association. This is 
an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed express¬ 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell¬ 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales¬ 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas¬ 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 

We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 

What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the .secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can self—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ¬ 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 

Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mall the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, "A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. I..et us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of btislness. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes¬ 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to¬ 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once. 

National Salesmens Training Association, 

Dept. 27-S , Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 27-S '.Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Please send me, without any obllRstlon on my part, your freo 
book "A Knight of the (Jrlp” and full Information about the N. 8. 
T. A. 8yst.em of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Also a list showins Hues of business with openlncs for salesmen. 

Name . 

Street . 

City.... 


Read These Amazing 
Stories of Success 
%*rmo4 ssaa Is Two Washs 

I had never earned more tbai 
MO a month. L^at waak 1 claai 
1306 and thia waak 
have dona wondara ft 
W. Ki 




You 

-G«». 

fisc*. 


W. Krarna. 11 

Oklahoma (Hty. - 

I Nm Cam asNIskasSIOOsDay 

I look roar CKuraa two yaar. 
a^. Waa aamins SIS a weak 
riarkinir. Am now aallinii many 
of the fuvaat Arms in the U. S 
I have aarnad more than SlOO in a 
day You saearad ma my poai- 
tion. Our Salaa Hanacar ia a 
wradoate of yonra. —J. L. Da. 
Ronia, 1028 8. Crawford Ave., 
Chicaso. III. 
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>r the pi 


t thirty 


__friiJS'-- 

8^ond Prise In March slthoufh 
I only worked two weeks dunne 
that month. - C. W. Campbell. 
Greeneborw. Pa. 


0 and over 81.80 


___ wars 83M.I... . 

traval elaaeo montba opt of the 
year, worklns 6 daya each waak. 

The NS.TrX. dus me out of a 
rat where 1 waa earnlns leas than 
81,000 a year and showed me how 
to make a anecaaa.—J. P. Over* 


Kindly mention this maKSzine when writing to advertisers. 
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I N THIS D.\Y AND AGE 
attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to wpestr as attrac¬ 
tive as poeaibfe for your own 
self-sadsfaction .which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will And the world in generaJ 
judging you greatly, if not 
whSly, by your "looks •• there¬ 
fore it pays to "look your best" 
at all timea. Permit no one . 
to see you looklnc other- I 
wlsei it will injure your wel¬ 
fare! Upon the impressionyou 
constantly make rests the raJl- 
urc or success of your life. 
Which Is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nost-Shafsr 
"Trados” (Model 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses withont 
operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently. Is pleasant and 
does not interfere with one’s 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFU L FAC E 

BVT YOUR NOSE? 



' Before 

tTriU today /or /rtf hooUtt, wAirA tills you Holo t< 



tion.beinB worn St night , TRILETY, Face Soeclallst. 1282 Ackerman Building Binghamton, N. Y 
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ADE you GOING TO 

MEASURE UPi 

to HER VISION 

OF MANHOODM 


Are You Physically Fit? 

D O you look forwsrd serenely, confidently, towards the day 
when you will wed the ijlrl you cherlali? Do you see In 
dreams a loving, admiring wife and prattling 


rills is the picture every young man ought to be able 
soine day to realize. But you may be one of the thousands. 
Who. for one reason or another—known only to yourself 
perhaps—hare stumbled Into youthful errors which have 
discouraged and weakened you and made you almost hopeless 
of ever being happily married. You fear I lie con.seriuences of 
dweptlon. You hesdlate to make love, lest you make s 
miserable mess of some sweet girl's life. IJfe looks mighty 
gloomy to you. 



My Hand Is Held Out To You In 
Friendship—' Wan* To Help You 

Stronofortism has lifted thou 
sands of weak, ailing. Impotent, 
discouraged men out of the Iwg 
of hopelessness and despair and 
placed tlicm on the broad, straight 
road to health, happiness and 
prosperit.v. Stronofortism has re¬ 
stored the manhood they bad de¬ 
stroyed and thought they had lost 
forever and given them renewed 
vitality, ambitlnii and the iiower 
to DO THINGS in the worli 

STRONGFORTISM 

BUILDS YOU UP 

Strongforttsin is a long stride 
ahead of any so-called physical 
culture course or syKtera that you 
know of. It embrm-os all the 
essentials of 'such systems, but 
Is not limited to them—it goes 
far beyond, ana brings surprising 
results to every Sttongfort follower. 

My FREE Book ISI-J,-/; 

Send today fo.- your copy of 
"I'ROMOTION AND CONSEllVA 
TION OF HEALTH. STUENGTH 
AND MENTAL ENEIIOY." It 
will tell you how you can, without 
medicines or drugs, and without 
the use of expensive apparatins. 
build yourself up to ticrfoct healtli 
—how you may become a strong, 

, rigorous man. 

Fill out the coupon and mail 
STRONQFORT ^ piece (one dime) t. 

The Perfect Man I'S'klng and lostage. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
Absolutely Confidential 

Mr. Lionel Stronatort.--Dept. SB - Newarli, N. J., Personal- IMriwu 
-ciKtr-e 7 .,urb.>uk ^'PROMOTION AND CONBERVATI ON OF HEALTH, 
STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERGY," for i o»Ugc of which I enclose i. 
lUc D>«re. 1 hove marketi (X] befarc the oubjectlo which 1 am intrre9t«f<l 

.. Short Wind ...Impotency 

Flat Feet ...Falling Hair 

Stomach Disorders.. .Weak Eyes 


Colds 
Catarrh 
Hay Fever 
Asthma 
. Obesity 
. Headache 
. Thinness 
Rupture 
Lumbago 
Neuritis 
Neuralgia 
Flat Cheat 
Deformity 
. Youthful Errors 


. Constipation 
.. Biliousneu 
..Torpid Liver 
..Indigestion 
.. Nervousness 
.. Poor Memory 
. Rheumatism 
. Gastritis 
Heart Weakness 
. Poor Circulation 
. Skin Disorders 


Pimples 
,.. Blackheads 
. .Despondency 
Round Shoulder 
..Lung Troublev 
..Weight Lifting 
..Muscular 

Development 
..Great Strengtii 
.. Many-Weight 

Barbell 


Name. . • 

nty..state. 

Street. . 

Age.,('ecu patio ri. 



Course in 
Two Years! 


You Want to Earn Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro* 
motion. But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business Tetter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have a certain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion. 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know¬ 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barredf rom promotion by the lack of elementary education. 

Can You Qualify for a Better Position 

We have a plan whereby you can. Weean give you a com¬ 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition iskeen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili¬ 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DO IT 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be¬ 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
nt the end of ten lesnona, every cent you sent na if you ore not ab¬ 
solutely satisfied What fairer offer can we moke you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 

Anrcrican School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-896 Chicago. U. S. A. 


American School of Correspondence, 


Dept. H-806 Chicago, IIL ■ 

Explain how I can qualify for positiona checked. I 


.Architect. 

15.000 to 116,000 

.Bniiding Contractor. 

$6,000 to $10,000 

.Automobile Engineer 

$4,000 to $10,000 

.Automobile Repairman. 

$2,600 to $4,000 
......Civil Engineer. 

- $6,000 to $16,000 

I .Stmctnral Engineer. 

I $4,000 to $10,000 

■ .Busineai Manager. 

I $6T)00 to $16,000 

■ .Certified Public Accountant 

I $7,000 to $16,000 

I .Accountant and Auditor. 

■ $2,600 to 17,000 

I .Draftsman and Designer 

I $2,600 to $4,000 

■ .Electrical Engineer 

I $4,000 to $10,000 

...General Education. 

I In one year. 


.Lawyer. ■ 

$5,000 to $16,000 ” 

.Mechanical Engineer. I 

$4,000 to $10,000 I 

.Shop Superintendent. I 

$3,000 to $7,000 I 

.Employnnent Manager. ■ 

$4,000 to $10,000 I 

.Steam Engineer. ■ 

$2,000 to $4,000 I 

.Foreman's Course, ■ 

$2,000 to $4,000 I 

.Photoplay Writer. * 

$2,000 to $10,000 I 

.Sanitary Engineer. ■ 

$2,000 to $5,000 I 

.Telephone Engineer. * 

$2,600 to $5,000 I 

.Telegraph Engineer. ■ 

K.600 to $6,000 I 

.High School Graduate. ' 

In two years. | 

.Fire Insurance Expert. " 

$3,000 to $10,000 I 
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9 CENTS A WORD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


$S,000 YEARLY INCOME PAID thoutandt of people who io- 
vtMted Ld Tuu oU lend. They made the start. %i may start 
you making $2U0 monthly, possibly more. You get Warranty 
Deed to laud with Interest In well and partlclpatiug in¬ 
terest In entire subdiylsion. Results count. liauk reference, 
established facts FRKE. Write today. Sourlake Texas Ull Co.. 
U56 DeMeuil Mt,. St. Louis, Mo. 


MILLION DOLLARS MADE OVER NIGHT ownlai oil acreago. 
Small spot has done IL Warranty Deed to one may complete 
your independence for life. We sell no shares, no leases, but 
sell land located between four producing oU flelda $200 acre. 
Fife per cent down, five per cent monthly. FREE Information. 
Rank reference. Address Texas Oil Acre Co.. 119-Z N. 7th 
Street, 8L Louis, Mo. 


INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or royalty tor Ideas. Adam 

Fisher Mfg. Co,. 12ti, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WESTERN MINER Free, throo months to got aeguaiatod; 

devoted to an exceptional Inrestment and general news. The 
Western Miner, iHHT W. 37th. Denever. Colo. 


BE INDEPENDENT; SEND FOR OUR LIST OF SO SELEC- 

tiooa and build up a business of your own. Box 116$. Los 
Angeles. Cal. 


START A CLEANING. DYEING and pressing shop la your own 

home. Large pronts. Details free. A. A. Barnes, XW-5, 
Helena, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS FOR SALE—Writs tor RiL E. R. 

Waite, Shawnee. Oklahoma. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS. 


INVENTORS should writs for our guide hook, “How To Gat 

Your Patent." tells our terms and methods. Send model or 
sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature. Randolph A Co.. 
54. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write for FREE Guide Book and Evidence of Con¬ 
ception Blank. Mend model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
attention. Reasonable terms. Victor J. Evans Jk Co., 807 Ninth 
St., Washington. D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WIDE AWAKE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE of our local trade. 

$5.00 to $0.00 a day. No experience rp<tulred; pay starts at 
once. Write today. American Products Co., 2410 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


SALES AGENTS wanted in every County to give all or Spare 

lime. Position worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train the 
Inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co„ 70 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS $40-1100 PER WEEK. Free samples, gold sign letters, 

anyone can put on store windows: big demand: lllwral offer to 
general agents. Metallic I.etter Co., 431-Z, N. Clark St., Chicago. 


FLOOD OF ORDERS results through circularising genuine really 
Interested mall order buyers, farmers, rural folk, proiierty owners 
nationally situated. 21U0 accurately neatly printed. $.3.00; wakeup 
sidetracked orders. Increased sales liKrease profits. Sure 
cure for business Ills. Qukk volume business. Two 
names alone brought $3,000 sales. Yiartlnck Paint 16 Company, 
405 liOxlngton Avenue. New York. 


DOGS, RABBITS, Ac. 


DEERHOUNDS—Irish and Russian wolfhounds, Norwegian bear 
dogs, foxhounds, coonhounds, bloodhounil.s: big Interesting, highly 
illustrated catalog, 10 cents. Rcs'Vwood Kennels. Lexington, Ky. 


COLLIES. Airdales, Bull Dogs. St. Bernards, Newfoundland, 
Coach Dog, Fox Terrier, Pameraln. Pekinese, Poodles, Rat Ter¬ 
riers, Circulars 10c. Q. Brown. York. Pa., U. D. 2. 


BEAGLES. RABBIT HOUNDS. FOX HOUNDS, Coon, Opossum. 

Hkunk Doga, Setters, Pointers. Circulars lOc. Brown Kennels. 
York, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Either cetor. any slxe. Catalogue lOc, 

price list free. C. H. Keefer & Co.. Greenwich. O. 


MATRIMONIAL. 


MARRY it lonaly: for leaults try ais: bMt aad aiast asiocaaaful 

"Home Maker;" hundreds rich wish marriage mmiq; strictly ouiid- 
deatial; most reliable: years of exiMsrieooe; deacriptiona free. 
"The Successful Club," Mrs. Ball, Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—Free photoa beautiful ladies, deacriptions and directwry. 

Pay when married. New Plan Co.. Dept. 64, Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRY—Marriage directory with photos and descriptiona fraa. 

Pay when married. The Exchange, Dept. 84, Kansas City. Mo. 


MARRIAGE PAPER FREE, the very best published, raliwhle. 

Eastern Agency, 3. Bridgeport. Conn. 


MARRY! Free directory with descriptions and photos. Bonafids 

Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo 


303 NAMES. ADDRESSES, descriptions, also pictures, loaoswase 
msrrlageable people, 30c. Box 3317-W, Boston, Maas. 


MARRY AT ONCE—Ws put you in correspondence with thou¬ 
sands of charming and reltued ladles who srlsh to marry, many 
worth from $1,000 to $25,000 and upwards. Partlculara free. 
Address Allen Ward. B-513. Valley, Nebr. 


EGBERT EGERTON. 62. Prescott, Arizona, wants eompanien of 
like age. 


MARRY—JOIN THE HIGH CLASS SELECT CLUB. Many 

wealthy, honorable and refined members everywhere. Confl- 
dentlal descriptions free tn plain sealed envelope. SatlafacUim 
guaranteed. Igjng established, reliable, trustworthy. Peoples 
Club, Box 4, Hen Diego. California. 


MARRY—SEND $2.00 FOR OUR LATEST MATRIMONIAL cata¬ 
logue; containing names, addresses, deacriptions, pbotos of 
ladles wishing early marriage. (Also overseas ladles). Inter¬ 
national Club. Dept. 1.'.. Box 563, Los Angeles. CalifornU. 


GET MARRIED—Best Mstrlmontal paper published. Fraa for 

stamp. CORRESPONDENT, Toledo, Ohio. 


MARRY; Many Rich. Particulars for stamp.. Happiness Has in 
msrHed life. Oonfldenttal, reliable. F. Morrison. N-3053 W. 
Holden St., Seattle. Wash. 


YOUNG WIDOW WORTH OVER $40,000. anxious to marry 

honorable gentleman, old as fiO conaidered. Mrs. Warn. 22161 
Temple St., Los Angeles, CaL 


GET MARRIED—Best Matrimonial Magazine Published. Mailed 

free. Address American Distributor. Suite 222, HUIrsrille, Pa. 


YOUNG WIDOW, Refined and intelligent, longing lor 

a good compBiUon. Worth $175,000; would correspond with 
sincere gentleman. Box 73. Arc. Sta . Los Angeles. Cal. 


MARRY FOR PROSPERITY, happiness. Hundredi wealthy, coa- 

genlal. desire early marriage. .My system most stircessful Con¬ 
fidential. De.scrlptlons free. Jlrs. Rudd, Box 75.3. San Francisco. 
California. 


STAMPS, COINS. 


COINS, MEDALS, BILLS. Antique Firearms. Relics, Stamps 
curios. Lists free. Antluue Shop, 33 South 18th, PhUadeltAla.* 


JOIN SUNSET EXCHANGE. Best exchange club. Exchange 
iwstcards, letters, stamp-s, coins, relics (state which) with our 
PiithuslaMlc members everywhere. Fascinating pastime. Sample 
ropy "Sunset Review," our Club Magazine, and full particulars 
of our club for 5c postage. Four months trial memher^lp 2Sc. 
Oliver Gand.v, Mgr., Crlsfleld, Maryland 


ICQ Genuine Foreign Stamps—.Mexico War Issues. 

Venezuela. .Salvador and India Service, |A. 
Guatemala. China, etc. Only finest approval ivv. 
sheets. 50 to 60c/,. Agents wanted. Big 72-p Lists 
Free. We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years Hass- 
man Stamp Co., Oept. 104. St. Louii. Mo ' 



Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTl S E M E N T S— (Continued) 


HELP WANTED. 


AUTHORS. SONG 


WRITERS 


■EA DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity, good poy, travel. 

write to C. T. Ludwis, 140 wtwiover Biag., Raumv city 
Ho. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS man—women—«irU ovar 17. 

iiuudreda i'eriuaneiit positiuna open. $1XU to |2U0 mouth. Shuit 
boura. Comtnou education sumdent. Write ior li«t poaltluua. 
FraukUu luslitute. Dept. D-110. Itocheater N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., are wanted for pupil 
cation. Literary ilureau. 116. Hannibal. Mo. * 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG, We revise peeme, writo 
muaic anu guarantee to aecure publication. Submit poema 
on any aubject. Broadway Studioa. 167C FiUgeraid 
Bldg., xxew iork. 


Ladies wanted, and Men, Too. to Address Envelopes and mail 
advertising matter at home for large mail order firma. 
apare or whole time. Can make $1U to $16 weekly. No 
capital or experience required. Book explaining every¬ 
thing mailed lor 10c to cover postage, etc. Ward Pub. 


YOU WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We ll compose the mu 
w Send Song P^m today. 

W. Lenox Co.. 271 West 126th St,, New York. ^ 


DETECTIVES and INVESTIGATORS are in demand. Travel and 
earn big money. Learn this fascinating profession by 
home study. Particulars free. American School of Crim¬ 
inology, Dept. W, Detroit. Mich. 


EARN $26 weekly, spare time, writing for newapapera, mapa- 
aines. Experience unneeoaaaiy; dwtaila Fiw. Pxwaa 
Syndicate, 4466 St. Louis. Mo._ 


WRITE PHOTOPUYS-160 tach. Eiperlanee unnteessary. 
Details free to beginners. Producers' League. 316 St. Louis. 
FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN. $140-1200, Colored 
Porters by Railroads everywhere, ^perience unneces¬ 
sary. 899 Ry. Bureau. East St. Louis, 111. 


WANTED—1500 TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: no experience; trsin 
for this profession tbroush spsrellme home-study: easy terms; 
5110 to $200 monthly sud expenses gusrsutoed. or money back. 
Outdoors: local or traiellng; under big men wbo reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet 0-2. Stand. Business Training Insu, Buffalo. 
N. y. 


^RN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, maga 
sines. Experience unnecessary ; details Free. Press Syndi¬ 
cate. 446 St, Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS' MANUAL AND GUIDE sent free! Contains 
valuable instructions and advice. Submit song-poems for 
examinaion. We will furnish music, copyright and facili¬ 
tate publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 808 Gai¬ 
ety Bldg., New York. 


BE A SONG WRITER YOU WRITE THE WORDS, I will com¬ 
pose the music and guarantee publication. Among my 
great hits Is “Desertland. ’ Submit poems on any 
subject. Ethwell Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 186, 
Chicago. 


MSS. marketed, criticised, revived, typed. Established 1912. 
Labherton Literary Agency, 5159 West 150th, New York. 


WRITE THE WOROSFOR A SONG We write music and guar¬ 
antee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems on patriot¬ 
ism, love or any subject. CHESTER MUSICS CO.. 920 So. 
Michigan Ave., Room 206, Chicago, Ill. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY Excellent opportunity. Travel. 
Great demand. Ehcpcrience unnecessary. Partieulara 
free, Write, American Detective SysSem. 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 


BOOKS. 


‘'SEXUAL PHILOSOPHY.” 12c.. clear, specific, authoritative 
“HealUi-Wealth,” 82 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


WANTED-PICTUREPUY WRITERS. Big pay. Experience un¬ 
necessary. Best course how to write and sell plays. 
Prepaid $1.00. Address Studios, 866 Carpenter Ave., 
Oak Park. III. _‘ 


WRITE A SONG POEM-Love. Mother. Heme. Comic or any sub¬ 
ject. I compose music and guarantee publication. Send 
words today. Edward Trent 642 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

SUNDRIES. 


"SOUR GRAPES” unusual book. 25c. “Adam and Eve” Illus¬ 
trated. 50c. Paul Duff, 2713 Mozart, Chicago. 


MILLIONS NOW LIVING will never Die. Everybody should 

have this book. Only 25<\ O. Brown, York. P». B. D. 2. 


"TALKING WITH THE DEAD"—This book tells the secrets 
of the MYSTEKIOUS from the unseen World. Order today. 60o. 
G. Brown, Ilep., York, I’a. U. D. 2. 

WENT BLIND! WROTE A BOOK, "LOGICAL MAID,” 

touching on Liquor Question, Reform. Woman's IBgfats, Spiritual¬ 
ism. Complete story. Forty-seven cents, ixistal order. John 
Larsen, 1V38 .Madison, Cbieago, 111. 


interesting for Man and Woman, List free. 
Ollllnw Isi'a, 4i8 Tribune Annex, Hiiineapull!i, Mlnu 


PERSONAL. 


TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or no pay. $1.00 If cured 
Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co.. S'f. Baltimore. Md. 
GET VALUABLE INTERESTING MAIL FREE. Cornish Com¬ 
pany. Schenectady, N. Y. 

ASTROLOGY—Stars tell life’s story. Send birthdate and dime 
for trial reading. Eddy. 4.'{07 Jefferson, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Apartment Cfi. 


DRUG ADDICTION banished. Home Treatment. Harris Dis¬ 
pensary. Berrien Springs, Mich. 

YOUR FUTURE—Mysteries of life, unseen forces, luck, power. 
Rend 12c postage for advice. W. W. Veritas, 116 West 39th 
8t., New T«>rk. 


BROTHER—Pleasant roof easily. Inexpensively overcomes any 
tobatwo habit. Fine for stomach troubles. Send address. E. C, 
Rtokes, Mohawk. Florida. 


ASTROLOGICAL Reading given with Key to health 10c. birth- 
date. worth $1. Joseph K. Devere, 123 Madison St. 
Chicago. 

YOUR HOROSCOPE—Revelation of your life with large pictorial 
chart showing talents, eharacter and description of your affinity. 
Rdentlflc. accurate. Rend 25c: birthdate. Money back If 
dissatisfied. St. Germain Society, Box 1141, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘TRUTH” on handsome double mat 6x10. Beautiful art work. 
French model, life pose; full length, 26c. prepaid. Waure- 
preaa, Wauregan, Conn. 


IF INTERESTED IN FASCINATING pictures send 20c for 
samples and our big lllnsfrated caUlog. Set 15—$1.00. R. 
Taylor, Mgr.. P. O. Box 1374, St. Louis. Mo. 


BACK ISSUES OF ALL MAGAZINES SUPPLIED BY THE 

Boston Magazine Exchange. 5.3 Mountfort .Street, Boston, Mns.s. 


$25.00 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles. Henderson. Excel¬ 
sior. Indian. Harley-I'avldson. Bicycles 15.00 up. 
Tires and accessories at wholesale. Illustrated Bul¬ 
letin A tree. Ash Motor Corporation, 162 N. Clinton 
Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL, shapely young girls taken from life: startling 
poses: stunning thrillers. These are the goods—direct 
from France; they will please and delight you: sample 
50c., 12 for $3.00; Refunded if dissatisfied. C. J. Mack, 
G26 Twentieth Street. Oakland. .Cal. 


MOVING PICTURE CAMERAS $20. L Hetz, 302 E. 23rd St. 

N. Y. C. 


MAIDEN'S PRAYER, INTERESTING VIEWS, POSTCARDS, 
ten, 1.5c: twenty, 2.5c: catalogue Included. Stewart Company. 
Providence. Rhode Island. 


DONT BE BALD HEADED—You can STOP THAT DANDRI’KF 
and FALLING HAIR and restore It to the original color without 
Drugs. Dyes or Tonics, Our Treafl.se teaches you how to obtain 
a natural growth of Beautiful Hair. This course guaranteed and 
complete $1.00 Save your hair—Send today. Zone Therapy Co., 
Dep't Z., Tx) 8 Angeles. Calif. 


NOVELTIES—Photo tupplict—specialtiei—perionv or dealeri 
de.slrlng to haiid'e a proflfal>te main line or side line, write for 
particulars. C. E. Dewey. Canton, Pa. 


ART POr-KS, EPIGRAMS. CLUB PROGRAMS. Weddlug Invi¬ 
tations or announcements, Birth Cards. Mourning Cards, 
Emblems, Family Crests, Coats-of-Arms, Monograms, de¬ 
signed and made to order. Arts & Craft Press, Art 
Publishers. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adverttsan. 
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These reports are more interesting than fiction. They show you Human Nature Raw, Naked 
and Unmasked—exactly as it is. They give you Inside details on actual cases, show yoa 
exactly what the detective did, hour by hour, and how he worked on the motives of men 
and women to solve the problems intrusted to him. These reports are Free. Get a set at 
once, study them at home, and learn what to do to fit yourself to take up this fascinatiiig 
profession, and, as a trained, experienced operator 

Make $5,000.00 To $20,000.00 A Year 

Modem Secret Service work requires a knowledge of Finger Print 
Science, This is a splendid profession, offering great opportunities to live 
men and women. It is easily learned by our simplified, condensed course—• 

At Home. We guarantee your success in this study by a Cash Bond, and 
you should lose no time learning about the brilliant possibilities it offers you 
for a Professional Career. With the establishment of coimtry-wide bureaus, 
as endorsed by big Identification Associations, thousand of Bureau Chiefs 
will be needed at fine salaries. Get the Free reports and our Big Free 
book describing this profession—At Once. Write today. 

University of Applied Science, Desk 1428, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




We will name our BarRain price* and e«*y term* of 
payment only in direct letters and mail free our 32 beauti¬ 
ful sample pages to all readers interested. A coupon for 
yonr convpnionre is printofi «t the l>ottom of this iwiTertise- 
ment. Tonr off thecoupon. write name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. We do not print our price for 
the reason that to publish this low price broadriwt wonld work 
great Injury Co the sale of future ^itionn. Mail the coupon. 

>-- S 

WCSTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION " 

140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111.^ 
mail your 32-safs Ira* aamsi* bsaSial ol Tb* NIatarr *1 tbs WsrW. 
rnniaininr aampi* pac* and pholnrraph* of rmatchai^tara m hiatory, sad 
—---. 1 —•—I aaaalal sifsr ta W«d* World retflwa. 


HISTORY^ 

WORLD 

AT A BARGAIN 


A Six Months* Subscription to 
The Boys* Magazine 
For Only 50 Cents! 

By accepting this remarkable low price offer you sure 
7p cents over the newsstand price, as our price PKE 
COPY is 20 cents. 

THE BOYS' MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ periodical 
in America. Elach issue contains from 15 to 22 thriUiar 
short stories, from 3 to 4 splendid serial stories, bcsidea a 
wealth of special departments devoted to Electrieitgr. 
chanics. Wireless, Popular Science, Athletics and Phy¬ 
sical training. Editorials, Stamp and Coin Coecting, Be- 
view of New Boys’ Books. Moving Picture Plays and 
Players, Stories by Boys, Debating. Outdoor Sports, Ama¬ 
teur Photography, Talks with Parents. Boys Who Are 
Winning Business Success, etc., etc. Besides all this wa 
are now publishing, in each issue, a large number of il¬ 
lustrates jokes drawn by the best professional comic art¬ 
ists in America. 

Send only 60 cents today (send .stamps if more cobt*- 
nient) and we’ll enter your subscription at once. 

You are not taking the slightest chance AS WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY IMMEDI.Vl'ELY should you 
not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINB. 
Our firm is incorporated for $200,000.00 under the laws 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Every banker an d pu b- 
lisher in America will tell you we are ABSOLU’IBLT 
RELIABLE. 

So send along your subscription and if THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE doesn’t far exceed your expectetions waH 
refund your money promptly and without question. 

Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Iit„ 

5031 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS' MAGAZINE it on tale at all otwHianda 20c. ssmy. 
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THE PARKVIEW 

Largest Institution in the World 
Treating Rectal Diseases Exclusively 
Probably as many as seventy out of every 
hundred people have Piles or some other 
serious rectal disease. Experience proves 
that home-remedies do not cure Piles and 
that Surgery is Harsh and Dangerous. No 
matter what you have tried without success 
—do not despair, you can have your 

Piles Cured Without Surgery 

No knife; no scissors: no clamp and caute^; no “red- 
hot” iron; no liirature; no chloroform or other general 
anaesthetic, only 

By DR. McCLEARVS 

Mild Serum-Like Treatment 

A success for twenty-three years and 
in more than 5,000 cases. 

KANSAS CITY CHAMBER OP COMMERCE says: 
“Dr. McCleary stands high in tliia city. We do hot hes¬ 
itate to recommend him and his large institution.’ 
THESE BANKS ENDORSE ABOVE .STATEMENT: 
Commonwealth National. Gate City National, Na^nal 
Bank of Commerce. Columbia National, Home T^ust 
Co.. Central Exchange National and Traders National, 
(all of Kansas City). 

WHte today for Free book telling hoio to be 
cured of PUes easily and permanently. 

THE PARKVIEW 

i 039*Paseo Kansas City. Mo. 


SELL YOUR KODAK PICTURES 

Do You know the newspapers and maga¬ 
zines will pay you from $2.00 to $5.00 each 
for your snap-shots and prints? Our 20 
Lesson Course in Photographic Journalism 
tells how to prepare them for publication, 
where to sell, etc. Worth dollars to every 
kodak owner. Prepaid, only $1.00 complete. 

EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Box 156, Moorestown, N. J. 


lOS 


4A>rtComers”! 

^usetheir,r;o‘«m:irk"<..k 

pkturcf. post c&rds.clippin^s in alUims 

In Sqiiara. Round. Ormi. Paney and Baait 
of black, erar, actna. and riS samraad paM. 


A Big Raise in Salary 

Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 

You have often heard of others who 

doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it Was it a 
pull ? Don’t you think it When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 

Remember When You 
Were a Kid 

and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know now.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 

We Will Show You How 

Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big pay. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en¬ 
joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
help you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 

American School of Correspondence 

Dept. G-896 Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


American School of Correspondence, 
Dept- G-89$ Chicago, IlL 

I want job checked —tell me how to get it. 


StiP tbatn on eolwr* of pietura 
QOrCK-F.AHY-ARTI.'<TIC. Nn miu 
•npolT, dnif •ntl Hmt'j atorv*. A 

•M nTlg! Co. 14M*L 


2i.Tg.n'"w'SlSi‘:SS; W 

M. DO fOM. At photo S . 


..Architect. .Lawyer. 

S6.000 to tlS.OOO tS.OOO to IIS.CM 

. Building Contractor. .. ..Mechanical Engineer. 

85.000 to $10,000 *4.000 to |I0,0( 

. Automobile Engineer .Shop Superintendent. 

*4,000 to *10,000 *3,000 to $7,0( 

..Automobile Repairman. .Employment M.nnagcr. 

$2,600 to 84,000 *4.000 to $10,0( 

..Civil Engineer. .Steam Engineer. 

*5,000 to 815,000 *2.000 to $4,0C 

• Structural Engineer. .Foreman’s Course, 

*4.000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4.« 

..BuEinesj Mcnnger, .Photoplay Writer. 

So.OOO to $16,000 *2,000 to flO.OO 

..Certified Public Accountant .Sanitary Engineer. 

17,000 to *16.000 $2,000 to 86,OC 

..Accountant and Auditcr. .Telephone Engineer. 

*2.600 to 87.000 *2,600 to $6,00 

..Draftsman and Designer.Telegraph Engineer. 

*2 600 to $4,000 $2.6(4) to $6,00 

..Electrical Engineer. .High School Graduate. 

*4,000 to$10,000 In two yean 

..General Education. ......Fire Insurance Expert. 

In one year. $3,000 to 810,00 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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SIGNAL 


You Can Get Big Money 

How about Bomethinff different—and much more profit¬ 
able—in a line of work for you? We invite you to enter 
the finest branch of Railroad work. Be An Electrical 
Signal Engineer 1 In our department there s no crowding, 
the pay is large from the start, advancement is rapid, 
and your ambition has full sway ; for executives 

Make $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a Year 

You are wanted —Now. Thousands of miles of track 
need to be equipped At Once, and the demand for men 
of skill and ideas is immense. Let us qualify you quickly 
—At Home—for a job in the Electrical Sijmal Depart¬ 
ment. What say? Men answering this ad. have been 
placed in fine positions, and we will help you in the 


same way. 



ELECTRICITY AND DRAFTING 


Get busy—get particulars—Free. To help you make 
rapid progress in your home study, we give you two 
splendid outfits. Drafting and Electrical, ■worth $40.00— 
both, absolutely Free. You are given a thorough educa¬ 
tion in Electrical Signal Science under Mr. T. G. Cooke, 
former Acting Chief Engineer of the A. L. & G. Ry., 
and as you secure a fine Electrical and Drafting training 
at the .same time, you are thus fitted—Free Of Charge— 
to enter these splendid professions. This is your chance 
to enter a big-pay profession under most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances. It demands your immediate—your Imme¬ 
diate—attention, for such an opportunity may never 
occur again. 

Mail Coupon NOW 

As experienced railroad executives we strongly advise 
you to reply At Once: Get our big free book and learn 
how you can easily buy a lifetime success with a little 
spare time study- -At Home. You can afford to make 
this effort, and when you know the fine future ahead of 
you. and how we completely Guarantee Your Success in 
this study, you’ll be glad to do it. So send the coupon, 
or write Mr. T. G. Cooke, personally. Now. 

Department of SlgnaMng. Dept. 1428. Ravenswood Sta¬ 
tion. 1924 Sunnyside Avenue, ^icago. III. 


Department of Signaling. Dept. 1428, Ravenswood Sta¬ 
tion. 1924 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Send full particulars of your offer, at 

once, prepaid and Free. This places me under no obli¬ 
gation. 



? aj - - , 

extras for anything. We even 

pay all postage and express. You save 

one-half—like before the war. 

EARN $60.00 GASH WEEKLY 

You can take orders easy for those clothes 

In apars lima and make $8000 a rear and up at borne. 

Wend. ‘gr - 5E„|, pASH 

inade$174.Mlnsavantaeadara. . 

FRFF-big samples 

r n t k New aamplea show lateat atjrlea and 80 real cl...., _ 
plea. Buy at Inatda Wholesale prices. Writs now for Bic ihM Oatill. 

SPENCER MEAD COMPANY 

Wholesale Tailors Dept, 914 Chicac# 


This AniWbol Suit 

Made to\bur O O 

Measure Only 

Here is the most remarkable value 
wo have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40.00. 

Guaranteed all wool. Made to in¬ 
dividual measure. Perfect fit 
guaranteed. DELIVERY 
CHARGES PREPAID, 
g p yy LatsatSMc Book with 
W llElEl 66 BoMtlfulOolh Sanifto 

Send pMtsI t^ay for oor big Fall and Win- ^ 
ter Styls Book with M cloth samples of very 
flnesL high grade fabrics. Pictures latest op-to-dstestylsa 
andnycB complsta instroetionB for Uikinc meaAureS''*#^ 
sim^e s child can follow them. You can save at leaat 
26 %. We guarantee abaolnte satlafaction or there ia no 
charge. Don't pay fancy pricas. Write ns today. 

THE BELL TAILORS (Urgest in the Worid) 

Ademe at Green St. Dopt. 1161 Chicago, lib 



ACT QUICK *nowf”*8 g M D nS 

MONEY, just your name, sddreaai slae and color. 
We will send you delivery charges paid,6 pairs of 
theswelleat heavy weight brown orJblMk genuine 
duo-web monsT ailk sooka. worth SLOO each. 

SEND NO MONEY 

• Palrari tilt tMti-(ar. It VitM 

Yoo pay $3.19 on arrlTal, daUvvry ehargas paid. 

Don’t waft. Gat pours today. Umitad quantity 
laft. Only 6 naira to a cuatooMr. Uonay cbooT-i 
fully nfund^f you can match Ihsm for $6. | 

aCRNABS HEWITT A CO. 

H. L-1317 «=»«« 



A HOME-MADE 
GRAY HAIR REMEDY 

You can prepare a simple mixture at home 
that will gradually darken gray hair, and make 
it soft and glossy. To a half-pint of water add 
1 ounce of bay rum, a small box of Barbo Com¬ 
pound and i ounce of glycerine. 

These ingredients can be bought at any drug 
store at little cost, or the druggist will put it 
up for you. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. This will 
make a gray-haired person look many years 
younger. It is easy to use, does not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does not 
rub off. 


Name... 
Address 
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Learn 

Music 

At Home! 


SeeWhatOur 
Students Say 

These arc only a 
few of the thou* 
sands of letters 
we hare rcceiTcd: 
“Since I've been tak- 
ine your lessons I’ve 
made over 1200 with 
my violin. Your les> 
sons surely arc fine." 
—Melvin Fr e cl a n d. 
Maeopin, N. J. 

"When I started with 
you I knew nothing 
about the Comet or 
music, but now I 
can play almost any 
piece of music.” — 
Kasson Swan. Den¬ 
mark, Col. Co., Nova 
Scotia. 

‘1 want to extend 
the heartiest approval 
of your piano Course. 

It has done more for 
me than years of 
other lessons."—Moz- 
ie N. Lewis, S19 Jef¬ 
ferson, Neosha, Mo. 
'The folks at home 
are delighted to hear 
me play the Organ 
so well. You have a 
wonderful system of 
teaching rn u s i c.”— 
M. F. Allard, Cara- 
quet, N. B._ 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, Mando~ 
tin. Harp, * Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, Ukelele, 
Saxophone, Piccolo, Sight Singing, Harmony and Com* 
position, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Tenor Banjo, Viola, 

No longer need the ability to play be shut out of your 
life. Just mail coupon or postal today for our new Free 
Book Let us tell you how you can easily, quickly, 
thoroughly learn to play your favorite musical instru¬ 
ment by note in your own home, without a teacher, by 
our New Improved Home Study Method WITHOUT 
PAYING A CENT FOR LESSONS! Different, easier 
than private teacher way—no tiresome, dry exercise— 
no inconvenience, no trick music, no “numbers,^ yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child. 

OVER 250,000 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 

You don’t need to know the first thing I 
about music to begin—don’t even need to 
know one note from another. Our new 
methods make every step amazingly simple 
and easy. Over 260,000 people, from chil¬ 
dren of 7 to men and women of 70, have 
quickly learned to play their favorite instru¬ 
ments by this fascinating method. You can 
do the same—no hard study required, no 
big expense to stand in the way. 


I CRFFf We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY 

I vJ r I\ r « IT <. ONCE to help advertise our wonderful easy 

system of teaching music. FOR A LIMITED TIME we therefore offer our 
marvelous lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and sheet music, which is 
small. Beginners or advanced pupils. Get all the proof, facts, letters from 
pupils. AMAZING FREE OFFER and fascinating New Book just issued. 
n|||r I fl Don't let this opportunity for free music lessons slip through 

gg I I * roiir Ungers. Write today for free book and full particu- y 

lars. Send a postcard, letter or coupon. Write now. / 


WRITE! 


InMtrumentm aupplied when needed, caeh or credit. 

U. S. School of Music 


U. 8. 
School 
of Music, 

18611 Brunswick Bldg.. 
NEW YORK CITY 


' Please send me your free 
book, "Music Lessons in Your 
>wn Home," and particulars of 
your special offer. 


Please Print Name 


City.State. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 










“THERE WAS A SUDDEN STAB OF FLAME, A SHARP REPORT, AND THE 
JAGUAR CRASHED DOWN-DEAD.” 

(see page 8.) 





F.A.M.WEBSTER. 


ULLUaTRATeO tsr 
WARWICK REYNOLD^ 

With two companions the Author accompanied a party of native hunters into the interior of 
Brazil, where, what with giant snakes and prowling jaguars, they had their till of adventure. 


T here were three of us kicking our 
heels and cursing our luck in our 
quarters in Northern Brazil, for 
we were all down with malaria, of 
varying degrees of sev'erity. 

MostjTi, who was stretched at full length 
in a long wicker chair, stopped strumming 
on his banjo and swung his pyjama-clad legs 
to the ground as the doctor entered. Bartlett 
sat up in bed and asked for a drink. 

After he had taken our temperatures and 
pulses the doctor spoke. 

\N hat you t)oys want,” he said, ” is a 
complete change. Why not take a run 
up-country ? ” 

As I was the only one of the party fully 
dressed, it fell to my lot to go across to the 
office and interview the chief of the engineer 
ing staff. 

” Um ! ” said he, w'hen I had put our case 
before him, ” So the doctor thinks that you 
three would be better away from the coa.st 
for a while ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ! ” 

" And what do you propose doing up- 
country if I give you permission to go ? ” 

I had not the fainte.st shadow of a plan 
in my mind, blit suggested that we might 
employ our time in hunting. 

“ \'ery' w^ell,” he said, ” but mind that 
you do not get into trouble. So rememl>er, 
any encarceramenio (imprisonment), and you 
get yourselves out.” 

Three days later we took train from 
Pernambuco to Antao, about a hundred 
miles inland. At least, when I say we took 
train to Antao, I mean that we took train 
as far as the railway would carry us, and 
from railhead completed the journey in 
ramshackle vehicles driven dangerously fast 
along terrible roads. 

The hotel proved neither comfortable nor 
commodious, but seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the inhabitants of the towm. 

VoL xlvL-l 


for there the planters gambled and played 
cards incessantly, day and night, but, 
curiously enough, none of them drank 
intoxicants. 

Three days of hotel life bored us almost 
to the point of desperation, despite the 
delightful weather and cold nights, which 
were such a change from the fever-stricken, 
humid coast-line we had left. On the thircl 
evening Bartlett and I entered the bar, to 
find Alostyn deep in conversation wth a 
newly-arrived party of Brazilians. As he was 
the only one of us who could speak Portu¬ 
guese we stayed in the background until he 
beckoned to us to join him. 

” These fellows,” said he, ’* are going 
snake-hunting for skins, and I have fixed up 
to go with them if you are willing.” 

We, of course, were only too gl id of 
the opportunity, and so the matter was 
arranged. 

That night we overhauled our kit and 
cleaned up our Winchester rifles. Next 
morning we w ent out early, and. after laying 
in a good stock of provisions, purchas^ a 
couple of mules apiece. 

Every time I looked at Mostyn, as w'e rode 
out of the town towards the hills, I had to 
laugh, for he presented a most curious 
spectacle. Both the mules he had bought 
w'ere undersized, so that his excee<lingly 
long legs almost reached the ground. His 
dark, lean features were w^ell shaded by a 
high-crowned and enormous somhrinha 
(broad-brimmed hat), upon his hip rested 
the butt of a Winchester rifle, and at his 
back was slung his banjo, without which he 
would not move a yard. I remember that 
Bartlett annoyed liim greatly by whistling 
” The Minstrel Boy to the War has Gone.” 

” I’m hanged if I can see the connection 
between a wild harp and a banjo,” said 
Mostyn, taking the point nicely, and at tliat 
w^e laughe{l more than ever. 
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In the woods we’came across an insect of 
which I had heard often enough, but had 
never seen—the bird-eating spider. We 
watched him for a time. His methods are 
not at all “ nice,” but he is about the quickest 
thing in movement I’ve ever seen. In these 
woods, too, we found wild dogs extra¬ 
ordinarily like our British foxes. ” Os lobos ” 
(wolf) the natives incorrectly term them. 
Even in Brazil they are comparatively rare. 

On the hills beyond the timber we met 
with our first adventure. I was riding 
slightly ahead of the party through a rocky 
defile when my mule suddenly shied so 
violently that I was well-nigh unseated. 
The cause of the beast’s alarm was revealed 
by the insistent rattle of a rattlesnake. 
When the mule' shied the Winchester fell 
from my hand, and the harder I tugged at 
my revolver the more firmly did it stick in 
the holster. 

Mostyn was immediately behind me in 
our strung-out line, and, as I tugged and 
struggled with that obstinate revolver, I 
heard the bark of his rifle. He had not 
hesitAted a moment, but had fired from the 
hip with one hand. It was a beautiful .shot 
—although perhaps a lucky one—for the 
bullet smashed the reptile's spine, just 
behind the head. 


Parahiba, Before striking camp and setting 
out upon this new expedition, however, they 
devoted a day to overhauling the tackle they 
had brought wnth them on the pack-mules. 
I never such such a collection in all my life ! 
There were nets and boxes of all strengths 
and sizes, and endless concoctions for 
dressing skins, but what these concoctions 
were we never di.scovered, for the Brazilians 
were very reticent about them, and so 
obviously jealous of the secret of their 
preparation that we did not think it wise to 
press the point. 

It was a jolly life we were leading, wth 
plenty of hard work in the day time and 
cards ever\' evening. We smoked inces¬ 
santly, consuming vast quantities of cigar¬ 
ettes, but these never seemed to harm us in 
that wonderful atmosphere. 

There was one incident in connection Avith 
the card parties which put us out of counten¬ 
ance for a day or two. 

On the evening in question play ran much 
higher than usual, and all the Brazilians got 
very excited. Towards midnight the game 
develoj^ed into a duel between two men, one 
having lost persistently all the evening, w'hile 
the other had been winning as steadily. 

Pedro, the loser, was a good httle fellow 
we all liked well, but I was not so sure of 


We now rode down k 
the slope of the hills — 
to the River Capi- s. 
baribe, where we saw >- 

a fifty-pound otter 
take to the water at our \^\ 

approach. We let him go, 
but watched the bubbles 
thrown up as he swam away 'XV. 

beneath the surface. 

We often wondered afterwards \y' 
how otters manage to live in this ^ 

river, which we found to be infested 
with alligators. 

It took a long time to accomplish 
the hundred-mile journey up to the 
source of the river, as the Brazilians were 
looking for anaconda, which, they told 
us, are more or less stationary in their 
habits, and to whose existence river and 
pools are essential. No traces of the big 
reptiles were to be found in the vicinity 
of the water ; but what jnizzled us was 
why the Brazilians looked for them far 
inland, where the river had overflowed 
its banks in the rainy season. Mostyn 
asked them about this, and we learned 


the tall, saturnine Jos4, l)efore whom a 
great heap of coins glittered in the lamp¬ 
light iqx)n the upturned packing-case which 
serv^ed as a table. His luck had 
\ been good beyond the ordinary, 

and I remembered two or three 
things against him in the past. 

There was a pause in the game 






that anacondas arc often found buried in 
mud mounds, in which they go to ground 
when overtaken by the dry season. 

Having hunted unsuccessfully along the 
banks of the Capi baribe up to its source, the 
Brazilians decided to strike across the low- 
lying swampy land towards the River 


as Pedro flung back his cloak and fum¬ 
bled in his iXKrkets for yet more money. 

The hush of the wild shut us in ; around 
the table were groupe<l the other Brazilians, 
who had dropped out of the game. muffle<I 
up in their ponchos, some with sombrinhas 
veiling their features, other with gaudy 




been played 
before. 

■■ Ladrao ! 
Cheat!’’ 


As I tugged and struggled I heard 
the bark of Mostyn’s rifle.” 


still transfixed, stretched out his right and 
swept towards him the w’hole of his enemy's 
winnings, of which he told us volubly he 
had l:>een cheated. 

After their first scurry to get out of 
possible pistol-range, the others seemed 
absolutely unperturbed, which seemed strange 
to us, considering the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Mostvn asked what was to be the outcome 


yelled Pedro, and slapped his hand down 
upon the cards. 

Instantly Jose whipped out his knife and, 
with a fierce stab, pinned his opponent’s 
hand, palm downwards, to the wo^. As 
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of it all, and was met by a volume of in¬ 
different, or suggestive, comment. 

' It is a pity,” they said. ” Quien sabe ? 
(who knows ?) Jos^ has many brothers ; 
perhaps he will be avenged.” 

The last forecast struck one as being 
highly probable, for life is cheap in Brazil. 

Luckily, we all had the frontiersman's know¬ 
ledge of rough surgery, and so wc were able 
to dress Pedro’s hand. The other man was 
buried by his fellow-Brazilians. 

In the swampy lands between the Rivers 
Capibaribe and Parahiba w^e found the first 
signs of the rare anaconda. The indications 
were plentiful enough, but of the reptile 
itself we could catch no glimpse. 

At last there came a day when, l>eing 
somew'hat short in the larder Mostyn and 
1 went out to shoot monkeys for the pot. 
These we found in plenty, and presently 
observed a small group behaving in a ver}^^ 
odd manner. Getting to cover, we crept 
nearer and lay down to watch. Foot by 
foot and very unwillingly the monkeys drew 
nearer to a certain tree, from the branches 
of which we saw presently the head of a big 
anaconda drop down and seize his victim. 
The reptile had evidently taken refuge in 
this tree at our approach. 

Then follow^ed a most horrilde sight. 
Fold after fold of the long, sinuous coils 
was wrapped about the wretched monkey 
and constricted, until he .seemed upon the 
point of expiring ; then he was allowed to 
revive before the awful pressure was slowly 
applied once more. It was for all the world 
like a cat playing wdth an unfortunate 
mouse. When the animal was at last 
suffocated, the reptile appeared to cover it 
with saliva before gradually swallowing it. 

The activity of the anaconda during the 
process of capturing and killing its victim 
struck me as remarkable, for, as a rule, they 
are slow-moving, apathetic reptiles. 

When the whole business was over, Mostyn 
touclied me lightly on the shoulder, and we 
slid back through the bushes. For, as he 
said, it would not be fair to kill the brute 
without letting the others take a hand in 
the game. 

I'he Brazilians w'cre overjoyed at our new'S 
when we got back to Ci»mp, and specially 
were they pleased to learn that the reptile 
had fed as he would now' be unlikely to quit 
the spot where we had discovered him. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
the anaconda, which is prehensile, is so 
strong that it can support the whole length 
of its body—usually between twenty and 
twenty-four feet long—by the last two folds 
of its tail, wrapped around the branch of 
a tree. 

After the midday meal we all moved off 
to the place where Mostyn and I had located 


the anaconda. The honour of fitst shot was 
allotted to Mostyn, partly because we had 
found the quarry, but principally bee-use 
he was, undoubtedly, the best shot in the 
whole party. 

As we approached, the anaconda was seen 
coiled up close to the foot of the tree from 
which we had first seen him hanging head 
dow nw'ards, but from which he had descended 
to make his meal. The snake looked enor¬ 
mous, but Mostyn’s pulse could not have 
varied a single beat, for he raised his weapon, 
took enreful aim, and let drive The bullet, 
going straight through the head, at once 
killed the reptile, but it continued to writhe 
and lash about for a considerable time. 

When we came to measure the ” kill ” it 
proved to be twenty feet seven inches long, 
and forty inches in girth at the thickest part. 
The skin was beautiful and, of course, very 
valuable. On further examination w'e found 
that the teeth—with w'hich, incidentally, 
the reptile never bites his prey—all inclin^ 
backwards, and .so are evidently only 
intended to prevent the saliva-covered food 
slipping backwards from the gullet. 

That anaconda was the only one killed 
during the expedition. Following the advice 
of the natives, we ate some of the flesh and 
found it excellent. 

During the ensuing weeks we collected a 
fine ” mixed-bag ” of snake and other skins, 
but never another anaconda, nor, curiously 
enough, did we meet with a jaguar for a 
long time. 

Of the jaguar we had heard a great deal— 
about his strength, his cunning and courage, 
and of the beauty of his skin. One thing \\t 
found it hard to believe about this member 
of the cat tribe was that he was as much at 
home in the water as in the branches of the 
trees hunting monkeys, and yet his taste 
for fish and his ability to whip them from 
the water were well vouched for. Moreover, 
Mostyn had .seen the large shells of turtles 
which had been emptied by jaguars, who 
go to the beaches in the laying season, where 
they surprise the turtles and turn numbers 
of them upon their backs. They turn over 
far more than they can possibly devour, in 
fact, so that the Indians profit greatly by 
watching the ways of the big cats. 

Mostyn explained to us h<*w'hard it is to 
separate the upper and under shells of the 
turtle to get at the meat, and further pointed 
out that the paw' of the jaguar is so supple 
that it can be squeezed into the victim's 
shell, when it cleans out evcr\'thing. 

Pedro, who had seemed to favour our 
company more than ever after the incident 
of the gamble which had culminated in 
tragedy, told us of a'jaguar which attacked 
two horses harnessed together, and, killing 
one, dragged the pair a considerable distance. 
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despite the frantic struggles of the living 
but terrified beast. A few days later we 
fell in with an Indian, who stated 

that, quite ' - recently, he had seen 
a jaguar kill a horse and drag it a 

long way to its . lair. Nor was this 

all, for he told ''v; us that the beast had 

had to cross a ‘ ^ deep and swiftly- 

fiowing river to reach its destination. 

It may well ; be believed that all 
these stories • ; fired our imaginations 
and set us ^ 

longing for a ^ 

chance to add 


of our travels well in sight, we gave up all 
hope of bagging a jaguar that journey, and 
decided to push forward to our base without 
further digressions, more especially as the 
Brazilian snake-hunters were anxious to 
get home and complete the curing of the 
skins they had obtained. 

The morning after this decision was 
arrived at we struck camp and started early. 
About mid-morning we picked up a narrow 
path hedged in by big trees, the 
branches of which intertwined . 

about our heads as we rode 
along in single file, l^rtlett J', 

first, Mostyn fifty yards behind // 

him, and then my own mule, y j 
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unsusceptible to quick impressions. At the 
sound of our upraised voices he would 
probably have brought his mule to a stand¬ 
still right beneath the branch where the 
jaguar waited. 

Mostyn did better than shouting. He 
acted, and acted quickly too, for he took 
his great length off his little mount like a 
flash of lightning and dropped on to his 
knee in the middle of the path. I remember 
the banjo was still uix)n his back, with the 
thin end of the case poking up over his 
shoulder, but his rifle was in his hands and 
his eye looking along the sights before a 
man might draw’ a couple of breaths. 

There was a sudden stab of flame, a sharp 
report, and the jaguar crashed down—dead, 
but still kicking—beneath the feet of Bart¬ 
lett’s badly-scared mule, which snorted and 
shied violently. 

When we dashed up to the spot the jaguar 


was dead, and Bartlett, with outspread legs, 
open mouth, and horrified eyes, was staring 
at the corpse of the beast which had so 
nearly got him. His nerves were badly 
upset, and it was a si'ent Bartlett, very 
undesirous of meeting another jaguar, who 
rode into Antao with us a few days later. 

In Antao we spent the last tw’o nights of 
our holiday with our Brazilian friends, and 
very merry nights they wore, too. They 
insisted upon our acceptance of a small 
prop)ortion of the skins taken during the 
expedition, and, of course, Mostyn kept the 
pelt of the jaguar. 

That pelt was a source of constant annoy¬ 
ance to Bartlett, for, after it was cured, 
Mostyn kept it thrown over a chair in our 
quarters, l.'ut poor Bartlett could never 
manage to repress a shudder w'hen his eye 
travelled to the beautifully-marked skin of 
the trophy. 



A remarkable snapshot of a Sulphur Bottom Whale, the largest of the whale family, leaping 
out of the water as the result of an attack by a swordfish. 


The above photograph is said to be the only picture 
ever taken of a “ flyinp whale.” It was secured off the 
coast of California, where lives the Sulphur Bottom 
Whale, the largest creature in tlie world to-day. This 
variety of whale attains a length of about eighty feet 
and weighs several tons. To fishermen it is of little 
im|)ortance. for the head is flat and contains no oil, 
making the Sulphur Bottom commercially valueless. 
In the spring tlie female whales and their young travel 
in droves or “ pods,” and go far out to sea, where 
they are safe from danger and disturbance. The bull 
whale, on the other hand, roams up and down the 
coast seeking what he can devour. In the present 
instance the leviathan of the sea had discovered a 
large school of sardines and was enjoying a feast in 
their midst, taking in fen barrels or so at a bite. Large 
flocks of sea-gulls had collected to snatch up from the 
water the scrajis of mangled sardines which came to 
the surface. Hardly ha<l the tug-boat arrived on the 
scene when a swomifish, accompanied by a thrasher, 
ajiproached the whale and prodded the great Sulphur 
liottom in the stomach with his sword. The whale 
rose out of the water almost directly in the path of the 
tug-boat, his massive bulk rearing thirty or forty feet 


into the air. During this instant the photograph was 
taken. When the monster dropped back tons of spray 
were thrown over the boat. These fights between 
swordfish and bull whales are common occurrences, 
the swordfish usually gaining the victory ; but it is 
only on verv rare opportunities that the chance is 
presented for a picture. Here it may be added that 
the whale, or rather certain species of this interesting 
creature, is fast becoming extinct. .\t a meeting of 
the .New York Zoological Society a resolution was 
adopted urging the [irotection of whales by inter¬ 
national agreement. The great Bowhead and the 
Right Whale of the .\rctic seas are now seldom seen, 
owing to the fiersistent manner in which they have 
been hunted. Against the motlern harpoon gun the 
whale has little chance of escafie. once it is sighted. 
.Many years ago it was proposed that a restriction he 
placer! upon the number of these sea mammals a vessel 
could take, but unfortunately no universal agreement 
could be arrived at on this point. Recent statistics 
collected by zoologists show that unless something 
can be done in protecting this great creature of 
the deep it must finally become extinct, or so rare that 
it would not pay to hunt it. 
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‘'This adventure befell me,’* writes the 
Author, ** while engaged in mining in the 
upper reaches of the Selkirk Mountains, 
near Golden, British Columbia. It is correct 
in every particular, and the events are well 
known to a number of people in the district,” 


O NE may hear endless arguments 
pro and am as to the dis]X)sition 
of America’s largest cat—the moun¬ 
tain lion, puma, cougar, or by 
whatever other name he is known—and I 
shall not attempt in this narrative to supply 
a brief in support of the statement that he 
is (langerous and vicious or that his reputa¬ 
tion belies his true characteristics. 

What I propose to do is to allow the 
reader to draw his own conclusions and 
decide for himself whether he would rather 
meet a full-grown mountain lion or a house- 
cat. 

It was midwinter, and the snow lay deep 
along the high reaches of the Selkirk Mdun- 
tains in British Columbia, where, with a 
lone compianion, I had “ holed up ” at a 
copper mine in an endeavour to get a bit 
of necessary tunnelling done before spring. 
Having stored ample supplies of provisions, 
and being provided with every facility 
for combating a Canadian winter liigh up 
in the mountains, including heavy mackinaw 
short trousers, '' Dutch ’’ socks, moccasins, 
and the usual mackinaw slip-over, plus 
caribou skin-coats wth the hair on, we 
were fairly comfortable. 

Domiciled in a snug log-cabin at an alti¬ 
tude of eight thousand feet, with the mine 
workings but a short distance away, it 
mattered not if three joints of stove-pipe 
protruding through the roof failed to reach 
the surface of the snow in January and that 
it was neces.sary to employ my mining skill 
in driving a tunnel down to the door. Once 
inside, our hut was as comfortable as the 
best steam-heated hotel. 

To break the monotony of the long winter, 
my companion—a young mountaineer named 


Charles Johnston—and myself laid out a 
short trap-line, which we visited between 
times, picking up much valuable fur, includ¬ 
ing a black marten that fetched the record 
price of sixty-five dollars. It was in con¬ 
nection with this embryonic trapping indus¬ 
try that the adventure 1 am about to describe 
occurred. 

Owing to a heavy snowfall, which oblit¬ 
erated the usual markings, placed atniut 
five feet above the ground on the trees 
beside which the traps w’ere set, many of 
them became lost. A few days later, while 
making the rounds in the hope of remem¬ 
bering the correct location of the traps, 
we discovered that each of the lost traps 
had already been located. A w'ell-marked 
track led from trap to trap, and at each 
one a hole had been dug at the rear of the 
stake-house built for Ivmx and marten, and 
the bait, as well as some valuable fur, was 
gone. 

Knowing the customs and characteristics 
of the furred family, especially the wolverine, 
our first impression was that this bane of 
all trappers had paid us a visit. It is as 
well to lift your traps and quit when a 
wolverine appears, unless you are one of the 
rarest of experts in the trapping line and 
can trap the unly wolverine himself. 

However, having other and more impor¬ 
tant matters to engross us, we did not 
worry about the appearance of the trap- 
robber. Moreover, within a few days we 
were due to go out on snowshoes to civili¬ 
zation, in order to escapie the heavy snow- 
slides that come with the February thaw. 

The season was late, and the night before 
we had arranged to depart the entire 
country l>egan to move. From the high 
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cliffs the overhanging snow had been pre¬ 
cipitated into the smaller gulches, whence 
it sf)ed downward until the entire valley 
was one mass of hummocked snow, piled 
in some places fifty feet high. It was over 
these masses of snow that we were compfdled 
to pick our way until we reached the dense 
forest, where the snow lay five feet deep 
on the level. During the day the sun came 
out hot, and, anticipating further slides, 
we hurried on to a point where an old camp¬ 
ground lay in the edge of the big timber. 
The resulting thaw made the going hard, 
for with every step the web of the snowshoe 
picked up several pounds of slush, mean¬ 
while sinking several inches into the “ rotten " 
surface. 

Reaching the camp, we decided to lay up 
and await the coming of night, when the 
cool air would give the snow a crust and 
make going easier. 

While scanning the hills with my field- 
glasses I picked up a track running along 
the mountain-side several hundred feet abov’e 
tlie floor of the wild gulch we were following. 
The po.sition of the track, the distances 
between each impression, and the position 
of the trail—up along the mountain-side— 
told us as much as the actual presence of 
the maker of the tracks. It was the trail 
of a mountain lion. 

It then occurred to us that this w-as the 
secret of the disturbed traps and the dis¬ 
appearance of the fur therein. 

Dismissing the subject with casual com¬ 
ment, we whiled away the hours by the camp¬ 
fire until the shades of evening began to fall. 
Then, shouldering our packs, we set out 
along the line of trail through the timl>er, 
intending to make for a small cabin some 
four miles farther on, where we could sleep 
comfortably for the night, and where my 
rifle ha-d l^een left on an inward trip. 

Among the equipment carried in our 
pack-.sacks, in addition to blankets and 
food, was what is commonly called a " bug ” 
light. This is made by making a hole in 
the side of a tomato tin large enough to 
admit a candle and punching a few- nail 
holes in the bottom of the tin to allow the 
air to escape when the open end of the tin 
is opposed to the wnnd. Attaching a handle, 
this is a light that will withstand a hard 
wand. 

After travelling some distance, I touched 
a match to the candle, and walked behind 
my companion so as to light a way for us 
both. Owing to the heavy going little 
conversation was indulged in, and apart 
from the “ crunch, crunch ” of the snow- 
shoes, no .sound was audible sav'e the usual 
night noises of the dense forest. 

We had proceeded about a mile when I 
was attracted by wdiat appeared to be a 


faint echo of our footsteps coming from tlie 
rear. Turning to look back, and swinging 
the light, I was rewarded by the appearance 
of two balls of green fire some fifty vards 
behind us. A second later they disappeared, 
followed by the faint outline of a tawny 
shape that lost itself in the den.^-e timber. 

A council of war was immediately held, 
and as we were armed only with an axe, 
we made preparations to make a stand 
and fight if the lion approached. Hearing 
nothing further, however, we resumed the 
weary march towards the little cabin. The 
route now hxl through a dense forest and 
along a hillsid** trail where the going was 
extremely difficult. 

Recalling that a mountain lion will never 
attack human beings unless ravenously 
hungrv', when cornered, or when he has 
the advantage of ambush either on a branch 
above his intended victim or is safely 
concealed on a ledge of rock, from whicli 
he can spring unawares upon his vuctim, 
we suffered no qualms of fear. But our 
fancied security was but short-lived, for 
chancing to turn the light off the trail on 
the elevated hillside, the same tw'o balls of 
green fire greeted us not many yards ahead, 
and directly alongside the trail. Again 
the light served to disconcert Leo, and hen 
we reached the spot and examined the snow, 
w'e discovered that his tracks led away from 
the route we were travelling. 

For the remaining distance to the cabin 
we played a game of hide-and-seek with the 
lion. First lie would appear in the rear, 
as if bent upon stalking us, then he would 
resort to ambush tactics, only to be fright¬ 
ened away by the light. 

Thus, for mile after mile, we trudged 
along helpless against the big Cat, save for 
the fast-disappearing candle in the “ bug " 
light. We exchanged very few remarks, 
save precautionary suggestions in case I^eo 
sprang from some limb upon one or other 
of us. It was decided that, should this 
occur, the man attacked was to fall prone 
in the snow and protect his head and face, 
his pack-sack serving a.s a shield to his back, 
while the other swung the axe in a counter¬ 
attack. 

At last, tired out and much annoyed at 
having to suffer being stalked when we 
should have preferred to do the stalking, 
we reacht*d the little cabin and prepareti 
to spend the night there. 

We found that the deeply-drifted snow 
was levx‘1 vnth the roof, necessitating 
crawling down several feet to gain en¬ 
trance. 

Wdien we had got a fire going in the little 
camp-stov^o, Johnston oix'ned the door t*> 
get some snow to melt for tlie tea billy. 
As the flare from our candles was reflect!^ 



STALKED BY A MOUNTAIN LION. 



* Look out! The lion ! * 1 yelled to Johnston.** 
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against the snow-face in front of the door, 

I glanced out just in time to see the two balls 
of green fire hanging over the edge of the 
snow-face, glaring down at the doorway. 
“ Look out ! The lion ! ” I j^elled to 
Johnston, and reached for my rifle over the 
bunk, which was in the rear of the eight- 
by-ten cabin, Johnston promptly slammed 
the door—only just in the nick of time, 
for there was a crunching of snow' and a 
resounding thud outside. 

Presently Johnston cautiously opened the 
door again, while I stood ready to send a .soft- 
nosed bullet at those eyes if they were still on 
guard. But Leo, evidently satisfied that our 
den was not easily entered, had drawn off. 

Supper over, w'e lay awake for long hours 
planning revenge. It was decided that, 
should Le<i still be hanging about the place 
next morning, he should have an opportunity 
of trving his prowess when conditions were 
more equal for us, I liad a good rifle, and 
having hunted every species of big game on 
the American continent, knuw' how to use it. 

Inspection of the surroundings next mom 
ing showed that the lion had hung about 
all night, circling the cabin, all the time 
dra%ving nearer and nearer, until his tracks 
actually passed over the roof several times. 
All the time, too, we were sleeping so soundly 
that W'e did not hear the big pads as they 
broke the crust of snow. 

Taking three da\^’ provisions, the rifle, 
blankets, and the axe, w'e picked up the 
trail w’here it led off along a hillside into 
a particularly dense growth of big hemlock 
and spruce. It was interesting to read the 
language of the forest, and especially what 
Leo’s tracks had written in the snow. The 
trail wandered alxuit apparently aimlessly, 
but at one pf:)int approached a leaning 
" deadfall,” whence it leaped twenty or 
more feet into the deep snow. A mark of 
wing feathers on the snow', repeated a foot 
or more farther on, told us that a Franklyn 
grouse had barely escaped suppK'ing the 
lion’s breakfast. At another point Leo had 
explored the precincts of a pile of fallen 
trees, where a snowshoe rabbit had taken 
refuge from his time-honoured enemy, the 
Ivnx. Again Leo was foiled, for on the 
opposite side were a series of splashes in 
the snow leading to another pile of deadfall, 
and in close proximity was the mark of 
Leo’s great pads. Brer Rabbit had saved 
his skin and Ixines by his superior agility. 

In anticipation of a long and arduous 
journey that might last days, we trudged 
along in leisurely fashion, follownng the 
track. About tw'o hours had elapsed when, 
on turning to look back, w'e beheld Leo just 
as he leaped behind a large tree, but so 
quickly that a shot w'as impossible. We 
turned and started back to meet him, 


circling the tree, but when we arrived he 
had disappeared, and all we had to guide 
us were the tracks in the snow. 

Several hours elapsed in futile efforts to 
come w'ithin range of the beast. It was 
another game of hide-and-seek, with first 
ourselves and then Leo as “ it.” 

Profiting by the evidence in the snow 
where the lion had broken through in his 
plunges, we put on pace and began to prac¬ 
tise tactics that eventually decided the 
game in our favour. We worked to get 
Leo out of the timber and into an open 
gulch half a mile away. This necessitated 
.separating and clf>sing in again to prevent 
the lion from circling and turning. We 
knew that directly he was aw'are he w'as being 
hunted, instead of being the hunter, all 
his courage would ooze away and he would 
be thrown on his inherent resources to 
save his own hide. 

The strategy worked admirably, for as 
we emerged from the timlx>r into an open 
glade, we beheld Leo many hundreds of 
yards rlistant, ploughing heavily through 
the snow, which by this time, having felt 
a touch of the morning sun, afforded no 
.surface to buoy him up. At every step he 
.sank to his belly, and when he attempted 
to increase his speed he was in worse straits 
than ever, for every now and then he sank 
completely out of sight. 

The only refuge for the lion lay in a 
tongue of spruce that came down from the 
timlier line to the floor of the gulch. For 
this he was heading as rapidly as the going 
would permit. On several occasions he 
mounted logs sticking through the snow, 
and through my field-glasses I could see 
the malevolent expression on his face 
he laid back his ears and bared his teeth 
in a defiant snarl. All the time, however, 
he was too far away for a sure shot. Satisfied 
th-at we were equal to I^o in endurance, 
and that it was only a question of time before 
he would be compelled to make a stapd or 
take to'a tree, we simply followed on, each 
at a sufficient distance to be well in exddence, 
but barring his way to other copses of timber. 

Arriving at the woods, which were several 
hundre<l yards in width and ran for thou.sands 
of feet up the mountain-side, another game 
of hide-and-seek began, with Leo sometimes 
hunted and occasionally ourselves. Having 
a southern exposure, the sun found inter¬ 
stices in the dense timber at many p)oints 
and began to .soften the surface, making 
the going desj>erate for us and still more so 
for the lion. 

We were hoping the big cat would make 
a stand, but instead of doing the obvious 
thing, he made a eUtnur and re-entered 
the dense forest in which the cabin w'as 
located. 




STALKED BY A MOUNTAIN LION. 


We had covered — 

facetiously re- I | 

marked that per- H 
haps, having noted H \ 

that weliad secured Hj V 

safety in the cabin, ^ \ 

Leo had similar | B 1 

ideas, and we *■ 

should find him 

smoking a pipe by 

the stove when we 

arrived ! 

But he had no 

such notion. As _ 

we approached a 

thick growth of The Author with the lioi 
hemlock I caught mea*ured eight feet i 

sight of the lion 

as he leaped from a deadfall to a large log. 
I tried for a shot, but merely gra/^ 
his throat. This evidently burned, for 
he leaped to a long-fallen tree leaning 
against a huge hemlock and darted up 
it. From that point, owing to the thick¬ 
ness of the timber, it was impossible to 
note his refuge accurately, so we began 
circling the trees, drawing closer each time. 
Johnston was on one side, I was on the 
other, both of us straining our eyes to 
locate the beast, when I was just in time to 
note the tawny form sitting on a limb not 
more than twenty-five feet up, staring in 
the direction of Johnston, and prepared to 
spring as soon as he was satisfied that the 
distance was right. I called a warning to 
Johnston, who ducked immediately lx“hind a 
tree. The lion, attracted by my voice, turned 
just in time to receive my bullet under his 
eye. The next instant he crashed to the 
ground, half buried in the snow, and 


after a few .spasmtxiic twitchings lay still.. 
When we took our bearings we found 
that we were within a hundred yards of 
the cabin, and therefore doffed our hats 
and thanked Leo for his consideration in 
coming close, where we could skin him in 
comfort. 

When we examined the skin we discovered 
that he was the animal who had robbed 
the traps. Among the fur lost was a lynx, 
and the story of the battle between the 
trapped animal and the lion, as written in 
the snow beside the trap, was most inter¬ 
esting in itself. Along the lion’s front legs 
and tM.'lly w’e found several long incisions, 
made by the lynx’s claws. Evidently he 
had given a good account of himself before 
he “ cashed in.” 

The lion measured eight feet six inches 
from the tip of his nose to the tip of his 
tail, and in the form of a rug he now lies 
beside my bed. 
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In the dense jungles of the inaccessible Feudatory 
States of Orissa, in India, dwell the survivors of a 
most interesting aboriginal people—tbe Juangs, or Lead- 
Wearers. They are veritable “ missing links,’’ as neaurly 
like primitive man as it is possible for latter- 
day human beings to be. The men now 
sport loin-cloths, but the women steadfastly 
refuse to wear any other costume than an 
Eve - like girdle of leaves. These queer 
aboriginals keep very much to themselves 
in their remote forests, and eke out an 
existence on a diet closely resembling that 
of the wild animals around them. 


A family group. Muni Naik, headman. 
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H idden away among the densely-forested hills of 
the most inaccessiHc Feudatory States of Orissa, 
in India, there exists to-day a primitive aboriginal 
people whose manners and customs take us back 
to primeval times. These interesting folk are the Juangs, 
or Leaf-Wearers of Orissa. 

The information alK)ut the Juangs which has been 
embodied by Colonel Dalton in his " Ethnology of Bengal ” 
is very limited, and beyond a brief survey of their 
appearance and general characteristics he leaves our 


with his mother, wife, and three children. 
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The drummers of Kantala. 


curiosity unsatisfied. Perhaps this is be¬ 
cause there is so little to tell, for the Juang 
has few traditions of any kind wherewith to 
link up a liistory. He exists just like the 
monkeys in the remote fastnesses of his 
jungles, as ignorant as they of his source or 
destiny, and needing just as little to keep 
him satisfied with life. Yet one of the 
legends connected with his origin claims that 
the Juang is a direct descendant of the first- 
created of the human species. No admix¬ 
ture of races enters into his composition, 
and the place in w^hich he is found to-day is 
the identical site on w'hich he w’as launched 
in the first dim era of creation. There is a 
rock, shaped like the nostrils of a cow% near 
the source of the Baitumi River, in the 
Keonjhar State, w hich is supposed to be the 
birthplace of both the river and the tribe, 
and succeeding generations have certainly 
not wandered far from this legendary start- 
ing-p)oint. The entire Juang population of 
India, numbering some eleven thousand 
souls at the present day, is to be found in the 
highlands of Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, and Pal 
lahara, three adjoining native States whose 
intermingling hills form, in their wildest 
portion, the tract peculiar to the Juang 
people. It w'as in Pal Lahara, the smallest 
and most sequestered of these States, and 
the one in which the Juang element, if 
scantiest, is most unsophisticated, that the 
accompanying photographs were obtained. 
Pal Lahara numbers amongst its other in¬ 
habitants only four hundred Juangs, these 
being dispensed in eight tiny jungle villages 
scattered about the slopes of Malyagiri, the 
third highest peak in Orissa. 

It w'as under the bold outlines of this hill, 
and in the crudest aprdogy for a hamlet that 
it is possible to conceive—a place called 
Kantala, consisting of only five huts and 


forty residents all 
told—that the writer 
made his first acquaint¬ 
ance with the “ Lcaf- 
Wearers ” of Orissa. The w omen depicted— 
wdio, by the way, represent the entire female 
population of the village—are fair specimens 
of Juang femininity at its best, or w'orst. It 
will be seen that they alone wear the charac¬ 
teristic leaf costume, the men having long 
since discarded this sylvan attire for the 
scanty loin-cloth of comparative civilization. 
Is it on this account that the Juang race 
is slowly but surely dying out ? The Juang 
women, if they knew anything of Census 
statistics,, would assure you that it was. 
Their own conservativ'^e opinion on the 
subject of dress is said to be based upon a 
superstition that the life of the race depends 
upon its adherence to a garment of leaves. 
Ages ago a curse w'as pronounced upon the 
Juangs by the goddess of the Baitumi River, 
in Keonjhar, when she first emerged as a 
stream from the " cowl’s nostrils.” The 
cause of her displeasure was the spectacle of 
a party of Juangs dancing naked in her path. 
She forthwith issued a decree that they were 
to adopt a vesture of leaves on the spot, a 
garment which they should never more 
relinquish under pain of death. Whether 
or not this legendary threat really underlies 
the Juang females’ objection to a change of 
fashions it is difficult to say. As we are 
elsewhere informed that the Juangs have 
no religious beliefs of any kind, it is more 
probable that the ladies never heard either 
of the godde.ss or the curse, and that they 
wear leaves because they like them, finding 
them ” cool and convenient ” for everyday 
purposes, to say nothing of their economical 
advantages. Anyhow, even free gifts of cloth 
held out time and again as inducements 
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by well-meaning reformers have failed to 
convince Mrs, Juang of the superiority of 
any other form of garment to her own. 
Although she may now occasionally be seen 
with a skimpy rag, as grimy as it is inade¬ 
quate, draped fichu-wise over her shoulders, 
and leaving a comical tail of leaves hanging 
down behind, this concession to popular 
custom is only made on the occasions of her 
rare visits to such public haunts as fairs and 
market-places, its object being to protect 
her odd j^ersonality as much as possible 
from the scrutiny of the curious. For our 
hamadryad is a shy creature of the forest, 
and seldom quits her leafy haunts for the 
broad highway, transactions riecessitating 
an incursion thereon being undertaken ex¬ 
clusively by her men-folk. In the recesses 
of th^ sal jungles, where her daily life is 
spent, the Juang woman clings stubbornly 
to the arboreal costume of her ancestors, 
and is never to be seen in any other. 

The intricacies of the leaf toilette are not 
hard to grasp, and Muni Naik, headman and 
general interpreter, who introduced to the 
camera the only three girls the village 
possessed, was of much assistance in ex¬ 
plaining details of construction and ar¬ 
rangement. The girls themselves, who spoke 
not a word of any language but their own, 
stood mute as mannequins, obligingly allow¬ 
ing themselves to be turned about in all 
directions so as to display the most striking 
aspects of their " silhouettes." The founda¬ 
tion of the costume is the latup, or girdle of 
several strands of string threaded through 
small red tubes like pieces 


baked clay, and, with use, they acquire 
quite a good polish. The latup is never 
removed, the leaves that compose the 
" skirt " being daily adjusted in front and 
behind in two flat broomlike clusters that 
retain their position in a marvellous manner, 
considering that the sprigs are simply 
gathered together and stuck loosely into the 
girdle. The leaves emplojed are usually 
those of the asan {Tenninalia tomcntosa), 
but if these are not readily available when 
the Juang girl goes hunting for dress materials 
of a morning, she uses the sal, kurai, or any 
other long flat leaf with an elongated stalk. 
These stalks are plucked in graduatetl lengths, 
the longest being placed in the centre of the 
bunch and the others disposed symmetrically 
about it so as to produce a somewhat scale¬ 
like effect. The leaves are supposed to be 
changed every morning and buried when 
discarded, in order to prevent the wearer 
from falling a victim to tigers. But this 
superstition was apparently’ unheeded in the 
particular village visited, the outskirts of 
which were ankle deep in " cast-off clothes." 
Several of the older women, too, who had 
lost interest in such personal vanities as 
dress, were perilously dry and “ crinkly ’ as 
to draperies. The collected stalks that 
appear above the girdle and go half-way up 
the back are apparently the only " thorns 
in the flesh " of the Juang leaf garment. All 
the women had their backs crusted with 
scars and scratches where the constant 
friction of the rough stalks had abraded and 
irritated the skin. 

Wliile Rai, Subni, and Tunti, aged sixteen. 



of pipe macaroni. These 
beads are made by the 
themselves of sun- 


fourteen, and ten respectively, posed as 
models, the rest of the female population sat 
solemnly on their leaf-tails, for all the world 
like a troop of mon¬ 
keys. The mere ap¬ 
proach of strangers 
up the glen had 
sent them skipping 
away to a safe dis¬ 
tance, whence they 
eyed the unusual 
proceedings with a 
certain slinking dis¬ 
trust. The J uang 
woman in Pal 
L a h a r a does not 
avert her features 
from the gaze of 
men, as is the al¬ 
most universal 
Indian custom, but 
meets glance 
for glance 
w’ i t li some- 
thing of the 
^ wild animal’s 
cautious 


Juang 
dancing girls 
performing 
a characteristic 
step. 
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curiosity. Indeed, the predominant im¬ 
pression carrie<I away from a visit to a J uang 
village IS that the borderland between man 
and animal has been very nearly crossed. 
The grotesque appearance of the women, 
together with their shy, wild habits and the 
isolation of their surroundings, is chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for this ; the men themselves do 
not look strikingly out of the common and 
would not attract notice in a crowd, except 
for their diminutive stature, their height 
scarcely ever exceeding five feet, and that of 
the women four and a half feet. 

Their dwelling-places, as described by 
Colonel Dalton, “ are among the smallest that 
human beings ever deliberately constructed. 
They measure about six feet by eight and 
are very low, with doors so small as to pre¬ 
clude the idea of a corpulent householder. 
Scanty as are the alx)ve dimensions for a 
family dwelling, the interior is divided into 
two compartments, one of which is the store¬ 
room, the other being used for all domestic 
arrangements. The head of the family and 
all his female belongings huddle together in 
this one stall, not much larger than a dog- 
kennel.” 

The headman’s house shown in one of our 
photographs gives an idea of the size of a 
comparatively large Juang hut. An in¬ 
spection of its dim interior was only rendered 
possible by going down on hands and knees 
at the front door. There is, however, in all 
Juang hamlets a somewhat more pretentious 
structure named the Mandapghar, which is 
always situated at the entrance to the village. 
This is a low-eaved hut, open on three sides, 
with the fourth walled in and forming a 
sleeping chamber or dormitory for the boys 
and youths of the village, who are evicted 
from the paternal dwelling-place on attaining 
years of discretion. The musical instru¬ 
ments of the village are stored in this ,place, 
as the Mandapghar, essentially the bachelors’ 
abode, is also the centre of all entertainments, 
feasts, and public functions. The open 
portion of the hut serves as club room, 
concert hall, hostel for strangers, and village 
workshop combined. Here the men of the 
village lounge and chat, receive and put up 
guests from ncighlx)uring villages, and weave 
the split bamboo baskets the sale of which, 
together with the proceeds of their rough 
hillside husbandry, is their only source of 
income. Hours of idleness are devoted to 
dancing, a pastime of which the Juang is as 
fond as his fellow-aborigines of other races. 
But while the dances of the Santals and Kols 
closely resemble his in their formation, they 
are infinitely superior in point of verve and 
execution, and not to be compared to the 
lifeless amble evoked by the exertions of the 
Juang ” band.” These musicians are not 
unimpressive in themselves, and though, 


perhaps, it would not be wise to inquire too 
closely into the meaning of the lusty shouts 
that rhythmically accompany the thumps 
on their flat, shield like drums, the general 
effect of the chorus is rudely harmonious. 
It is the women’s efforts that are quite devoid 
of charm. Linked awkwardly together, and 
bending low, they go backwards and for¬ 
wards in an inane little hopping movement 
which, repeated ad infi'niium, is as wearisome 
to watch as it is lacking in effect. 

The Juang’s means of subsistence are 
chiefly prov'ided by his own foragings in the 
jungle. His dietary is, in consequence, 
varied and uncommon, and includes—be¬ 
dsides every edible root and fungus under the 
Indian sun—such rare comestibles as snakes 
and monkeys. The snake usually selected 
is the fleshy and non-poisonous variety knowm 
as the dhaman, and the Juang has a sort of 
paper-bag method of cooking this delicacy 
by wrapping the cut-up pieces in leaves and 
burying them in hot ashes until ready. He 
also eats rats and frogs, but professes to 
eschew the flesh of tiger, bear, and leopard— 
three strong meat.s which are in considerable 
request among certain other aboriginal tribes 
in Orissa. He is, however, extremely partial 
to cows and buffaloes, which explains the 
abhorrence in which he is held by the Hindu. 
In order to incline them towards rgriculture 
and to better the economic conditions of the 
Juangs, the State gives seed grain and a 
plough bullock annually to ev'ery village of 
the tribe ; but the continued non-production 
of crops w’orth mentioning, coupled with the 
mysterious disappearance of the bullocks, 
raises the grim suspicion that they are 
promptly put to less pastoral if more appreci¬ 
ated uses than the plough. 

The Juang’s chief characteristic, how’ever, 
is his love for strong drink, a failing which is 
sharefi by every member of the community, 
men, women, and children alike joining in 
the carousal that invariably follows any ac¬ 
quisition of cash. Most of his earnings at 
the weekly markets, to which he takes his 
pericxlical load of baskets, mats, and vege¬ 
table produce, are left in the wine-shops of 
the neighbourhood, the rice and salt pur¬ 
chased being in very small proportion to the 
amount of liquor carried back, both inside 
and outside, to stir up the monotony of 
village life. It is curious that with this 
passion for intoxicants the Juang should not 
have acquired the art of distilling some form 
of liquor from the many materials obtainable 
in the jungle. He is, however, ignorant of 
any such process, and, it is said, cannot even 
brew the simple, if cheering and inebriating, 
” rice tn^er ” that forms the solace of most 
aboriginal tribes. 

As a cultivator the Juang is as rudimentary 
as his forefathers, who jhoompd the hillsides 
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Juang men and boys in front of one of their diminutive huts. 


with their queer little hand-ploughs, much 
as he does, or would like to continue doing, 
to-day. Jhooming is, or was, a primitive 
method of hill agriculture, and consisted in 
burning down patches of forest, spreading 
the ashes on the cleared ground, and raising 
such crops as might be coaxed to grow 
thereon. When the transient virtues of the 
soil thus prepared were exhausted, the site 
was abandoned and a fresh area of forest 
taken up and destroyed, the Juang moving 
his home in nomadic fashion along his path 
of devastation. The .strict rules recently 
imposed for the preservation and protection 
of Indian forests have put a stop to this 
cheerful practice, which has, howev'er, left 
its scars on all the Orissa hills. The Juang’s 
cultivable area being now so considerably 
reduced, he has to rely more assiduously 
on the small crops that can, with the 
minimum of effort, be raised about his own 
door. 

The cycle of e.xistence in a Juang village 
is punctuated with little ceremonial. When 
a man wants a wife he sends his friends to 
propose to the parents or guardians of the 
girl of his choice. If they accept, a date is 
fixed upon, when his emissaries are again 
dispatched to fetch the bride to his village. 
On her arrival with her relatives and friends 
the bridegroom regales the wedding party to 
a night of feasting, dismissing the girl’s 
people the next morning with some measures 
of husked and unhusked rice. And thus is 


the newly-wed bride installed in her future 
home and considered “ well and truly ” 
married. Births are attended with even 
less fuss, although even the Juang babe is 
subjected to the time-honoured Indian 
custom of being rubbed with turmeric and 
laid in the sun to harden. The dead are 
burnt and their ashes thrown into the nearest 
stream. During the pericxl of mourning, 
which lasts three days, no meat or salt must 
be partaken of. 

The Juangs have no officiating priest to 
preside at their ceremonies, since they hav'e 
no worship or cult of any .sort to justify his 
app)ointment. Their villages contain no 
fetish, tutelary god, or even sacred branch or 
stone to typify the supernatural. Among a 
people whose language has no word for "God ” 
this is scarcely to be wondered at. But if 
the Juang’s consciousness of things supernal 
is limited, he is also happily untrammelled 
by fears of evil, " Hell ” being a word which 
is equally absent from his vocabulary. 
There is no evidence that the Juang has any 
leanings towards sorcery, witchcraft, devil- 
worship, or any of the darker cults of the 
savage, his life being, in fact, as analogous 
to the irres|x>nsible tenor of the animals 
as it is p>ossible for humans to make it. Even 
the noisy high days and holidays of the Hindu, 
which permeate with their festive influence 
so many tribal households around him, 
raise not an eddy of response in the quiet 
backwaters of his leafy abode. 
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W HOOOOEEEE ! ! 

Whooooee ! ! 

The big siren 
of Sing Sing—the 
great penitentiary of theState 
of New York, and America’s 
most famous prison—sent its 
screeching, blood - tingling 
waming that an escape had 
been made, echoing over the 
countryside. 

Again it rang out, and 
although it was broad day¬ 
light, 1 shuddered involun¬ 
tarily, for it had a most un¬ 
canny sound. I had just left 
the train from New York at 
the Ossining station, and as I 
threaded my way through the 
narrow, tortuous paths from 
the station to the heights, and thence to the 
broad road which led to the forbidding gates 
of the grim, grey pile that housed the blasted 
hopes of so many hundreds of my fellow- 
men, I could not but wonder who, among 
all those hundreds, had made his “ getaway.” 

Major Lewis Law'es had been installed as 
Warden of Sing Sing a short time 
previously, and as one of the staff 
correspondents of the United News, a 
Press association furnishing news to 
some of the foremost dailies of 
America, I was on my way to inter¬ 
view the new' W arden. 

This was better than I had expected, 

I reflected, for as a newspaper man 
the journalistic instinct was naturally 
uppermost in my mind, and I felt that 
I had arrived just in time for a good 
story. 

It was the last day in January. The 
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A very unusual story. Going 
to Sing Sing—America’s most 
famous prison—in fulfilment 
of an ordinary journalistic 
appointment to interview the 
new Warden, Mr. Koppel 
dropped straight into a most 
exciting adventure, wherein 
he found himself in convict 
uniform endeavouring to 
elucidate a baffling mystery. 


w'cather had been bitterly 
cold and huge snowbanks 
were piled everyw here, while 
the ground all about me was 
buri^ deep in a mantle of 
purest white. It made the 
tramping toward the great 
prison a trifle heavy, but 
the dreadful echo of that 
mournful siren kept ringing 
in my ears, and I bow'ed 
my head and plunged man¬ 
fully on. 

As I neared the prison 
blue-uniformed guards came 
swarming out of the great 
gates and began to spread 
fanwnse over the adjacent 
territory. With repeating 
rifles in their hands, their 
grim, determined faces told 
only too w’ell w'l>at the fate 
of th? quarry they sought 
would be if the hunters got 
within rifle-range of their 
game. It would be surrender 
or death. 

” Did you see anything 
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of a couple of convicts going by as you 
came up ? " one of the keepers asked me, as 
he and a companion halted for a moment in 
the wide roadway. 

" Not I," was my brief reply, for I did not 
wish to be delayed. I was all impatience to 
reach the Warden himself and get permission 
to take part in the man-himt. 

The guards hurried away, and I plodded 
on to the gates of Sing Sing. The men in 
the outer office informed me tl\at the Warden 
was busy hunting for two desperate criminals, 
known as the “ Brooklyn Car Bam Banchts,” 
who had escaped but a few minutes before, 
or rather, who had been missed just then. 
At that moment Major Lavves himself ap¬ 
peared on the scene, and I realized that if I 
was to take part in the chase I must act 
quickly. 

“ Major Lawes,” I said, hurriedly, " I am 
the staff correspondent of United News, with 
whom you were good enough to make an 
engagement for an interview to-day. I 
realize that you are very busy now, and don’t 
wish to bother you at this time, other than 
to ask permission to accompany you on the 
hunt for the men who have escaped.” 

The Warden stopped for a moment to grip 
my hand, and with a pleasant smile said : 
" You are quite welcome, sir, to join us. I 
must warn you, however, that these men are 
desperate young criminals w'ho will stop at 
nothing, and I have every reason to beUeve 
they are armed. If you accompany us you 
do so at your own risk.” 

” I am delighted to be of your party,” 1 
assured him, heartily. 

” Are you ‘ heeled ' ? ” he inquired. 

" No; I do not carry a revolver," I 
replied. 

” Then you had better take this one,” he 
said, reaching into a desk drawer and pro¬ 
ducing a ” thirty-eight.” 

With the Warden at our head, another 
party of us left the penitentiary and began 
to scour the suburbs of the little town of 
Ossining. As we walked, with our eyes ever 
alert for suspicious, skulking figures, the 
Warden explained the circumstances of the 
escape. 

” The getaway of these tw'o > oung des¬ 
peradoes, Alfred Friedlander and Percival 
McDonough, was so mysteriously accom¬ 
plished,” he said, ” that the sentinels in the 
watch-towers, the guards who patrol beyond 
tlie walls, and the keepers w'ho came up 
when the men were found missing at supper 
roll-call were all baffled. 

“ Friedlander had a sentence of from 
eight to sixteen years, while McDonough’s 
bit was thirty-nine years, because he had a 
very bad past and the judge gave liim the 
hmit. Both men had been in the peniten¬ 
tiary only tw'o weeks. Personally, 1 don’t 


believe they have got out,” the Warden said 
this with such emphasis, that 1 looked up 
at him astounded. 

“ You don’t think they’ve got away ? ” I 
asked in amazement. ” Then why the 
sounding of the siren and the armed guards 
swarming over the countryside ? ” 

“ Because I am taking no chances,” re¬ 
turned Major Lawes. “If they are outside 
I am going to make every effort to get them, 
but I have an idea the men are still within 
the walls. If they’re inside, I can’t conceive 
how they expect to get away, nor can I 
imagine where they’re hiding, for we have 
naturally searched the place from top to 
bottom. 

“ It is next to impossible for a convict to 
get out of Sing Sing," he added, “ and I will 
back my official reputation that these two 
will not make a clean getaw'ay. If they’re 
inside, I can’t fathom their game ; but I am 
a good poker player and I’ll call their bluff, 
whatever it is.” 

The convicts of Sing Sing do not wear the 
striped garb customary in nearly all State 
penitentiaries in the United States, but are 
clad in suits of a dark mottled-grey pattern, 
cut on the lines of civilian clothing, with grey 
caps of the variety commonly termed 
“ golf.” Their shoes, prison-made, are heavy 
and strong, much like those of soldiers. In 
the fast-approaching winter twilight we all 
realized that it was going to be a hard matter 
to distinguish those grey figures on the snowy 
landscape. No fresh tracks had been found 
in the snow leading from the gates or walls 
of Sing Sing, and tl^ served to add a certain 
amount of plausibility to the Warden’s 
belief that the men were hidden inside. 

Wlien night had fallen, and Major Lawes 
realized that further searching would be 
hopeless until daylight, he ordered our party 
back and then had the signal blown on the 
siren for the recall of the other groups of 
searchers. 

When aJl the guards had reassembled in 
the large walled-in yard. Major Lawes told 
the keepers of his belief that their quarry 
were still within the walls, and ordered 
another minute search of the cells, shops, 
mess-halls, kitchens, and other buildings to 
be made. The structures were examined 
from top to bottom, but all to no purpose. 
No trace of Friedlander and McDonough 
could be found. 

All night long every light in the prison 
glowed ; searchlights flashed here and there, 
and the sentries in the watch-towers and the 
corridors of the cells watched wnth alert eyes 
every corner of their beats. Never, through 
all the hours of darkness, did the keepers 
rela.x their vimlance for an instant. They 
realized that if the men were still inside they 
might make a break for freedom at any 
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I found myself, with plate and cup, standing in line waiting for my * grub.* 


moment, and when that dash was made it 
would probably mean death for the guard 
caught unawares. So, with rifles held in the 
crook of the arm, or with nervous fingers 
grasping the butt of ready revolvers, they 
watched and waited, but nothing happened. 

For myself, with my borrowed gun in 
my outside coat-pocket, I accompanied the 
Warden as he went peering and poking about 
in odd comers of the formidable group of 
buildings. We discovered nothing. 

WTien midnight had passed and every 
conceivable place in Sing Sing had been over¬ 
hauled, Major I.awes admitted himself non¬ 
plussed, but would not concede defeat. 

" They are still somewhere inside,” he 
persisted in saying, “ and when daylight 
comes I’ll find them, if I have to tear the 
prison down block by block to do it.” 


Feeling that further efforts that night 
would be futile, unless something unexpected 
developed, the Warden posted double guards 
ever\^vhere, and advised the rest of the party 
to get as much sleep as possible, so that they 
would be fresh to take up the search in the 
morning. He placed a room in his o\\ti 
quarters at my disposal, and bade me gocxl- 
night. 

While I was breakfasting with the W’arden 
and his family next morning, Major Lawes 
said :— 

” I have tho\ight of a scheme by which I 
l>elieve you can assist me in locating those 
felons.” 

"You may rely upon my assistance/* I 
a.ssured him. 

” The plan, briefly, is this. I need all my 
keepers to take up the .search outside ; and, 



would be of inestimable assistance to you. 
Are you fjame ? ” 

" i hav'e done my share of detective work 
in my carwr as a newspaper man,” I said, 

but the task you now set before me seems 
unusually difficult.” 

” For that reason, it should appeal to your 
detective instinct all the more forcibly,” 
argued the Warden, ” Here is a rraJ 
mystery. Two notorious criminals have 
vanish^ from the greatest prison in America. 
There is no sign of them—absolutely no clue. 
No one, apparently, saw them go, and yet 
scores probably did. 

” It was an inside job. These desperadoes 
got away from the inside and it will take a 
detective, professional or amateur, on the 
inside to ferret out their hiding-place. I will 
admit that there is a great deal of danger 
attached to the work, for if the conxdcts dis¬ 
covered that a detective was in their midst, 
they might rend him to pieces before the 
guards could come to his rescue. You are 
under no obligation to take these risks, and 
I have mentioned the scheme because I felt it 
would appeal to your sporting instincts.” 


• besides, they are too well known for what 1 
have in mind. The convicts have not seen 
you except in fleeting glimpses last night, 
and would not recognize \«ju in prison garb. 
My men have been able to ascertain nothing 
from questioning the prisoners. They will 
not ‘ squeal ’ on their pals. I should like 
you to don the grey uniform of the prisoners 
and I will order you to be confined in the 
same tier of cells from which Friedlander 
and McDonough made their esca{)e. Word 
wall be dropped that you are newly-arrived 
this morning from New York, and are a 
desperate character, capable of any crime. 
You v\*ill felicitate the convicts you come 
into contact with on the escape of those two 
men yesterday, boast that at the first op¬ 
portunity you intend making your ‘ fade¬ 
away,’ and discreetly hint that a word as to 
how Friedlander and McDonough did it 
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" Say no more,” 1 interrupted, quickly. 
*' I am not afraid, but I simply doubted my 
ability to discover what your own men could 
not find out. Bring out your Sing Sing 
uniform, and I am ready. Must I have my 
head clipped in some prison fashion ? ” 

“No,” laughed the Warden; “we have 
abolished all such signs of servitude long ago. 
That went with the striped garb and the 
lock-step.” 

Thus it was that at breakfast time I found 
myself, with plate and cup, standing in line 
waiting for my ” grub,” although I had 
breakfasted some short time previously with 
great relish at the Warden’s table. 

A whispered w'ord to a companion in line 
that I was ” Kid ” Anderson, the well-known 
crook and gunman, had earned for me much 
deference by the time breakfast had been 
concluded, and since there was no ban on 
conversation I was soon being initiated into 
the mysterious ” inner circle ” that rules the 
lives of the convicts far more strictly in its 
own secret manner than the rules promul¬ 
gated by the authorities. 

As it was the custom to boast of one’s 
misdeeds, I painted for myself a past so lurid 
that my hardened auditors almost shuddered 
—but not quite, for they were a ” hard ” 
bunch, and listened mostly with blasi in¬ 
difference. 

When I boasttsl of my determination to 
make an attempt at escape at the first op¬ 
portunity, one of the less discreet members 
of the ” inner circle ” told me of the ” get¬ 
away ” of the day before, but not all my 
most adroit questioning could bring forth 
any information as to how it had been 
accomplished. 

" Wait till yer gits ready to make yer own 
jump, an’ then somebody’ll slip yer a wise 
word as to how yer kin git away,” he said. 

Evidently they were not quite ready to 
trust me thoroughly yet. They had not 
doubte<l my record as a crook, but even 
crooks had been knowm to ” snitch,” and 
thev weren't taking any chances. 

The hours movcfJ swiftly, for everything 
was so strange to me that I did not have to 
watch the clock. I was put to work in the 
printing shop, where the Star of Hope, the 
monthly periodical published by the convicts, 
was got out, and wfith a keeper ever near me 
—f)stensibly l>ecause I w^as a desperate and 
untried criminal .so far as prison discipline 
was concerned, but really to protect me in 
the event of my identity being discovered— 
I played my rdle. 

Men employed at various tasks w’ere per¬ 
mitted to take their meals to the structures 
in which they w'orked and there eat alone or 
in grotips if they .so desired, the dLscipline in 
this respect being very elastic. I had noted 
with surpri.se the many tools Ij’ing around 


unguarded in the motor-car instruction 
school. This was a small one-storey building 
in which the prisoners w'ere taught the 
operation and repair of motor trucks and 
passenger cars, and all the tools necessary in 
the repair of a car were to be had here. I 
had taken my plate and cup into this building 
to dispose of my supper alone, as the constant 
companionship of the conNUcts was already 
proving extremely disagreeable, and had 
ensconced myself in the rear part of one of 
the trucks, w'hcn I heard voices. Two con¬ 
victs had entered the building. 

“ I tell you,” growled one of the men, ” if 
you try to fade away now you’ll spoil it for 
them as has gone an’ only queer it for yerself. 
Wait till they gits out, an’ then you kin 
make it by th' same underground route.” 

At the last words I started up. ” Under¬ 
ground route ! ” Here, indeed, was a clue ! 
But the conversation was continuing. 

” I’ve got ji.st as much right to make a 
gitaway as them birds has,” argued the 
second man, “ an’ I ain’t goin’ to wait no 
longer. I’m droppin’ out of sight right now\ 
When th' guards make th’ twilight count, 
‘ Tony th’ Wop ’ is goin’ to be among them 
w'hat ain’t here.” 

" Don’t do that,” argued the other. 
” You know what a row has been kicked up 
already through Friedlander and McDonough 
gittin’ clear. If another one of us guys 
beats it, th’ Governor (Warden) will be 
puttin’ all of us on bread an’ water or, maybe, 
cut out th’ movies. It ain’t fair to th’ gang, 
Tony, to make th’ w’hole bunch suffer jist 
’cause yer wants to fly th’ coop now.” 

Peering cautiously out, I could see the tw’o 
men standing near a tool bench while they 
conversed. As I watched I saw the one who 
had announced his intention of making liis 
escape seize a large iron file and slip it into 
his trouser leg. Next he took a heavy 
hammer, w'hich he put into the bosom of his 
shirt. He w^as looking around for other 
tools, when his companion spoke again :— 

“ What you takin’ them fer ? ” 

" I got to have somethin’ to fight with, 
ain’t I ” replied the other. 

” Sure, man, you ain’t goin’ to hit none of 
th’ keepers with that hammer, is yer, or 
stick ’em with th’ file ? ” 

” Let one of them guys try to stop me an* 
you’ll see how’ quick I’ll send him ' West.’ ” 
” Then I’m through with you,” said his 
pal. ” I w'ashes me hands of th’ whole 
business.” With that he turned and pa.ssed 
out of the doorway. 

He had been gone but an instant when 
Tony al.so left, and I decided that at last my 
chance had come to find the hidden trail that 
led from Sing Sing to freedom. Shadowing 
Tony as closely as I dared, I plodded through 
the deep snow in his wake for a short distance. 



MY ADVENTURE IN SING SING. 
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Skulking along in the lee of the penitentiary 
buildings, Tony made his way to the north 
end of the yard. Finally, he reached the 
prison coal-pile and, skirting it, stopped at 
one end and began a peculiar movement 
which, from the distance I was forced to 
keep, 1 could not understand. At last it 
dawned on me that Tony was making some 
measurements by pacing off certain distances 
from fixed spots. In my eagerness I started 
forward to get a bit closer. In keeping my 
eyes on Tony, I overlooked a large lump of 
coal and tripped. As I fell I gasped in a 
stifled way, and the sound brought the man 
to a halt, with his features as taut as though 
he had been suddenly frozen. Then he spied 
me, and with an angry growl came bounding 
toward me, hammer in hand. 

I thought my last day had come, for I was 
unable to get to my feet before he reached 
the place where I had fallen. 

He leaned down and grasped me by the 
shoulder wth one hand, raising the hammer 
on high with the other, and I realized that 
nerve alone could .save me. 

“ What’s eatin’ you ? Can’t a pal make his 
gitaway too, without you wantin’ to brain 
him ? ” I asked, in my best underworld 
dialect. 

" Oh ! ”—Tony chuckled nervously—" you 
sure give me some scare ! Fact is, you 
throwcd me into a cold sweat. I thought 
you was some keeper what had followed me. 
When did you slip away ? ” 

“ Just a bit ago.” I answered. ” Some of 
th’ boys in my cell block told me as how I 
would find th’ ‘ gate ’ under th’ coal pile, an’ 
I was jest tryin’ to locate it when I stumbled. 
I didn’t see you at all till you came at me 
with that hammer.” 

” Well, th’ hole’s jest over there,” and Tony 
indicated with a pointed finger a spot where I 
concluded a dug-out or tunnel must have been 
made. “ Come on, let’s git busy. I’ll-” 

But whatever it was Tony was going to 
do, I never knew, for at that instant there 
was a noisy commotion from some other part 
of the yard, and cries were wafted in our 
direction :— 

” Another one’s got away ! Tony the 
Wop has gone ! Call the guards ! Another 
getaway ! ” 

Tony’s face blanched, and his boasted 
nerve dropped from him like a shell. 

“ ’Tain’t no use, mate,” he said to me, “ it 
»an’t be did now! I'm goin’ back before 
they comes huntin’ me. They might shoot. 
Here ; you take these an’ fade away.” 
I^fore I could protest he had pressed the 
hammer and file into my hands and was 
trekking back toward the part of the yard 
where the men were line<J up for the twilight 
count. Evidently Tony the Wop had a 
broad yellow streak. 


A quarter of an hour later the beams of a 
powerful prison searclilight were playing 
on the coal pile and watchful keepers, with 
their rifles ready, patrolled its outskirts. It 
was comparatively small in circumference, 
but Major Lawes decided that if his men 
were hiding in a dug-out they should not 
break through the cordon of guards. Other 
keepers wath pickaxes were put to work 
digging. A few minutes’ work, and then 
a keeper’s pick struck something that rang 
hollowly. He pulled, and a board came up 
from the snow, stuck to the pick. 

Now the keepers worked with redoubled 
vigour and others, crowding around, peered 
with anxious eyes at the rapidly-clearing 
snow-patch'. Rifles were levelled at the spot 
and the rays of the searchlight concentrated 
as much as possible on the very small area 
where the boards were being found. At last 
off came a sort of cover, and the voice of 
Friedlander came from out of the darkness :— 

“ We’ll come out. Don’t shoot ! We 
ain’t got no guns.” 

Up clambered Friedlander, a youth of 
eighteen, and foUowdng in his wake was 
McDonough, a good bit older, and looking 
pale and ghastly in the light of the search¬ 
light. With hands aloft the guards marched 
the two back to their cells, while the Warden 
and other officials, as well as I, peered dowTi 
into as neat a six-by-six dug-out as ever 
housed a group of snipers in France. 

Several keepers dropped into the dug-out 
and lifted up three blankets, a box that had 
been used as a table, an abundant supply of 
tobacco and matches, a handful of candles, 
a frying-pan, two cases of canned heating 
material, which the men had used for cooking, 
and several dozen cans of foodstuffs of 
various kinds. The digging was continued 
until a tunnel had been uncovered that led 
down to the bottom of the dug-out from 
another part of the coal pile. This was in 
reality an air shaft, covered over with a 
board and a thin film of snow which let the 
air filter through. 

The tale would be more complete if I were 
able to explain how all this had been done, 
but Friedlander and McDonough—knowing 
that they would be punished in any event, 
and stoically refusing to ” peach ” on their 
pals—just averred that they ” stole the food 
and crawled in when nobody was looking.” 
They were going to wait until the man-hunt 
had simmered down and then some night, 
after all the convicts had been locked in 
their cells and the night guards had been 
withdrawn from the yards and outside 
patrols, ” take a chance.” 

” It was taking a chance what got us here,” 
said Friedlander, in an attempt at non¬ 
chalance, albeit his voice trembled, ” and 
we jist took a chance to git out.” 




The amazing story of a dual personality—a Jekyll and Hyde case in real life—recently 
unearthed by the Chicago police. Apparently a private detective, and later an hotel clerk, 
**SiIk Mask Jim ” was actually a master-criminal, head of a great thieves’ trust that was responsible 
for more than seven hundred robberies in a single year. College-trained and speaking no 
fewer than seven languages, he developed a highly specialized intelligence service, and 
employed a large staff of assistants, including several women. “ Jim’s ” accidental arrest led 
to a midnight pistol-battle to the death with some twenty policemen, after which his identity 
was discovered and the details of his remarkable career came to light. 


" AY, Hamgan, how is it you speak 
Polish and other foreign languages 
so well, seeing you have an Irish 
name ? ” 

“ Huh ! Some people are too inquisitive. 
Look here, though, Tierney, you’ve an Irish 
name yourself, and you’ve been a pretty good 
friend of mine, so I don’t mind telling you.” 

Hugh Tierney was employed by the Mooney 
and I^lantl Detective Agency, of New York, 
and Jfarrigan worked under him as a private 
detective. They had been connected since 
the latter part of 1916, and the above con¬ 
versation took place at the beginning of 1918. 

Harrigan was a handsome man, whose face 
might have been his fortune as a “ juvenile 
lead ” in the ” movies.” He had a fine 
forehead, from which the dark brown hair 
was thrown back in a curling ma.ss ; large 
dark eyes, full of fire : a well-shaped nose, 
and a firm mouth and chin. He was reticent, 
quiet, of select tastes in wearing 
apparel, fond of art and music, 
anti spoke no fewer than seven 
languages. 

Hugh Tierney had always 
found him honourable upright, 
and honest, and had already hatl 
many long conversations with 
him, in which he had talked 
freely of his exploits as a private 
detective and strike-breaker in 
labour uprisings, especially in 
Minnesota, where he had been 
employed in connection with the 
Iron Range strike shortly before 
he began work for the Mooney 
and Boland Agency. 

Lolling back in his chair, 
facing Tierney, Harrigan pro¬ 


ceeded to unfold the story of his life-^with 
certain reservations which will appear in 
due course, 

I was bom in a small town in Penn¬ 
sylvania,” he said. " My father was Irish, 
hence my name—James J. Harrigan, at your 
service. My mother was a German. When 
I was about twelve years old my father died, 
and my mother took me back to Germany, 
to her old home. There I was educated in 
the best schools. I learned Polish and most 
of the other languages I know while 1 was 
there. Later I went to college, where 
1 graduated. When my mother died I 
travelled quite a lot in Europe, improving 
my acquaintance with the languages. I 
came back to this country in 1909, and got 
a job with the Ordell-Mann Detective Agency 
in New "S'ork. 

1 had always wished to be a detective, 
having a liking for a life of adventure. 

From New York I went to St. 
Louis, and from there to Pitts¬ 
burgh. And that’s pretty well 
the whole story, save when I 
acted as a strike-breaker in Vir¬ 
ginia, Minnesota, which portion 
of my career I hav'e already 
mentioned to you in our con¬ 
versation.” 

Not long after this chat Hugh 
Tierney received the surprise 
of his life. One day James J. 
Harrigan disappeared, and later 
two detective-sergeants, named 
Russell and Kilgore, waited upon 
Tierney and informed him that 
they held a warrant for ” James 
J.’s ” arrest for the theft of an 
automobile. 



James J. Harrigan, a/ias 
“ Silk Mask Jim.’’ 
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*' For all his fine education and manners, 
he’s a downright wrong 'un—a proper crook,” 
said Sergeant Russell, one of the officers. 
” As a matter of fact he’s fairly well known 
to the police. He was mixed up with a gang 
of stick-ups in 1915, when he was arrested 
by Sergeants Neary and Vaughan, He 
originally came from Erie or Philadelphia.” 

” Well, I am surprised ! ” gasped the 
astonished Tierney. 

Harrigan was not to be found, but, un¬ 
known! to the baffled police, a man strangely 
like him arrived in Chicago about the same 
time and, under the same name, obtained 
work as a night-clerk at the New Wellington 
Hotel, 215, East Thirty-fifth Street, Here 
he speedily won a reputation for his courteous 
treatment of w'omen and the fact* that he 
spoke seven languages. 

Before long the Chicago police found them¬ 
selves greatly worried by a perfect epidemic 
of burglaries in the city’s “ Gold Coast ” or 
North Side territory, w'hich includes the 
homes of some of the w^ealthiest residents. 
Almost nightly some gentlemaii’.s house or 
garage or some big store was entered and 
looted, the robberies including motor-cars 
and acce.ssories, expensive furs, .silver plate, 
jewellery and trinkets, clothing, and valuable 
bric-k-brac. The officers of the law’ were 
completely at fault, and could trace neither 
the stolen goods nor the thieves. All they 
did succeed in discovering, after months of 
active search and inquiry, was that the 
master-mind behind the robberies was a 
man who habitually wore a blue silk mask 
while engaged in his nefarious work, w’as 
known as ” Jim,” and always attended to 
the “ big jobs ” himself. 

Suspicion fell upon a man of gentlemanly 
address w’ho had gained entrance to some 
of the houses by the judicious use of the 
card of an electric-light inspector of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Just about 
the time when a description ol this individual 
was sedulously advertised James J. Harrigan 
vanished from the New’ Wellington Hotel. 
Curiously enough, six hundred dollars w'ere 
found to be missing from the safe. 

Automobiles appeared to be “ Silk Mask 
Jim’s ” speciality, but his w'ide tastes included 
anything of a valuable nature, iis already 
indicated—“ anything from an electric weld¬ 
ing machine, w’eighing a ton, to a woman’s 
vanity bag.” Within a year the thefts of 
hundreds of motor-cars w’ere unaccounted 
for. and all were ascribed to his activities. 

The certificate of a notary public, issued 
to Mr. William E. Borg in October, 1918. by 
Governor Low^den, was stolen from the Borg 
residence at 6247, Kenmore Avenue, and it 
was believed that ” Silk Mask Jim ”—who 
displayed remarkable attention to detail in 
all his work—got possession of this document 


and made frequent use of it fn preparing 
bills of sale for the stolen automobiles. By 
means of the certificate he was able to 
satisfy persons who might othenvise have 
questioned the validity of the sales. 

The robberies had gone on for some time, 
the property stolen amounting to more than 
one hundred thousand pounds in value, when 
a mysterious man, accompanied by tw’o 
beautiful women, was noticed frequently in 
a limousine touring the fashionable residential 
districts. The police instituted inquiries 
about him, but failed to discover his identity. 
Suspicion also fell upon a strange woman, 
who W’as often seen carrying a large hamper; 
but she also eluded all trace. 

The robberies still went on and had totalled 
considerably over seven hundred, when, 
towards the latter part of April, 1920, 
Dr. J. Murney Nicholson, of 5456, Lakewood 
Avenue, Chicago, had his car stolen, along 
with a medicine-case, a camera, and a case 
containing a pair of binoculars. The auto¬ 
mobile W’as taken from in front of his resi¬ 
dence, and the other articles w’ere in the cat. 
The binoculars had only recently been sent 
to Dr. Nicholson by Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. 

Subsequently the car w’as found abandoned 
on a prairie, stripped of its tyres and other 
equipment. 

Less than a w’eek later, on Sunday, April 
25th, Police-patrolman Frank Weimer, while 
on duty late at night, met a man coming 
out of a dark alley between two large build¬ 
ings of flats at Buena and Clarendon Avenues. 

” What W’ere you doing in there ? ” he 
demanded. 

The stranger laughed good-naturedly and 
exhibited a special policeman's star w’hich 
he wore, bearing the number 4043. 

” It’s all right, patrolman.” he said. ” I 
W’as looking for my girl, whom 1 have to 
meet on the quiet. I can’t find the right 
house. Perhaps, as a brother-officer, you 
w'ouldn’t mind helping me ? ” 

Weimer, however, was suspicious. 

” Guess the best thing you can do.” he 
replied, ” is to come with me to Town Hall 
Police-stktion.” 

” All right,” said the stranger. “ You’re 
suspicious, so I'll go with you. But I assure 
you that it’s quite all right. My name is 
James—Henry J. James. I’m a special, as 
mv star testifies, and I’ve been for years a 
private detectiv'e for the Mooney and Boland 
Agency.” 

He accompanied Weimer to the police- 
station, where he rejx’ated his story, and 
presented his card and star. The card 
bore the name of ” Henry J. James, Private 
De.tectiv’e, The Mooney and Boland Detective 
Agency.” 

” Your card and star appear to be regular,” 



“SILK MASK JIM.” 
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** He leaped back and, drawing an automatic pistol, opened fire upon the two astounded 

police-officers." 


5«iid Sergeant George Giernan, the officer in 
charge. “ You can go.” 

” Hadn’t we better search him first ? ” sug¬ 
gested Patrolman Weimer, still unsatisfied. 

James, who had been unconcernedly smok¬ 
ing a cigarette, made a motion as if to flick 
the ashes off. Instead, he dropped the 
cigarette, leaped back, and, drawing an 
automatic pistol, immediately opened fire 
upon the two astounded police-officers as 
he backed towards the station door ! 


Patrolman Weimer received the first 
bullet in the leg, and Sergeant Giernan 
had his kneecap shattered by another bullet, 
which may cripple him for life. 

Reaching the door, “James” bolted into 
the street. But the shots had aroused the 
whole police-station, and half a score of 
officers speedily poured out after him, and a 
running battle ensued, the police firing in 
the dark at the flashes of the desperado’s 
pistol. ” James,” in trying to dodge behind 
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a wall, stumbled and fell, but at once picked 
himself up and continued the fight. The 
police made a concerted rush, but the 
fugitive fired swiftly and unerringly, and 
soon three more officers fell wounded. 

More police rushed up, until there were 
fully twenty on the scene, and these ex¬ 
changed shots rapidly \N'ith the desperado. 

Over a hundred shots in all were fired, 
when a police-chauffeur named John Byrne, 
although hit himself, mortally wounded 
“ James ” with a bullet through the head. 

He dropped and ceased firing, whereupon 
the police cautiously advanced and found 
him unconscious. 

He was brought back to the police-station 
and searched. In his pockets were found 
skeleton keys, a chisel, a drill, a flashlight, 
and a blue silk mask, thus identifying him 
with the my'sterious and long-sought-for 

Silk Mask Jim." Moreover, his overcoat 
contained two wigs, one of black hair, the 
other of blond. This lightning-change outfit 
wras completed by a folding soft hat and 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

These, however, were not the only articles 
in his capacious jKKkets. There w'as a 
diary, a most remarkable book, in which 
were listed with minute care the names of 
" prospects " or likely " cribs to crack." 
The l^ok divided the city into zones, and 
was cross-indexed, so that when a place was 
robbed it could be checked off. The amount 
of loot taken Wcis stated on a separate page, 
while yet another section of the book was 
given over to the classification of pawn¬ 
brokers, with a list of the articles they pre¬ 
ferred to buy. 

The prospective " cribs " were headed 
" Fair," " Excellent," " Much jewellery," 
“ Rare Oriental rugs,” etc. ; and the book 
also contained " James’s " boarding-house 
address and the address of a warehouse he 
rented at 2214, North Clark Street. 

There was also a letter from a telephone 
girl at the New Wellington Hotel, in which 
she said : "I shall probably go my way 
pecking at the switchlx^ard through the 
long years, but henceforth I shall have in 
my heart a vision of one real man." 

The unconscious desperado was immedi¬ 
ately removed to the .\le.\ian Brothers' 
Hospital, where he died early on the Monday 
morning without regaining his senses. The 
police, howev'er, had already been to the 
addresses found in the diary, and learned 
much concerning him. 

The first place visited, of course, was the 
boarding-house. The proprietress, a widows 
stated that a man answering to the descrip¬ 
tion of the desperado had lived at her home 
under the name of James Harrigan, but had 
left suddenly. She was taken to the hos¬ 
pital and identified the man as her lodger. 


The warehouse, or garage, that the dead 
man had rented at 2214, North Clark Street, 
held a great surprise for the officers of the 
law. It was found to be a perfect treasure- 
house of stolen property. In a secret room 
at the back were stored a hundred and fifty 
Oriental rugs, valued at eight thousand 
p)ounds, and a heterogeneous collection of 
furs, jew'ellery, and silver-ware of all kinds, 
estimated in all at about fifty thousand 
dollars’ w^orth. as well as more than two 
hundred licence-plates from stolen cars. The 
sales of these cars, it is believed, must have 
netted nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 

All the goods w^ere removed to the Town 
Hall Pohce-station, w'hich soon resembled the 
bargain-counter of a large department store. 

Needless to say, the affair created a 
tremendous sensation, especially wffien a 
fuller inv'estigation of Harrigan's books and 
card-indexes revealed him as the engineer 
of more than seven hundred robberies from 
North Side Chicago homes during the past 
year. A luxurious limousine was also found 
in the garage, and proved to be the one in 
wffiich " the man of mystery " had toured the 
" Gold Coast" with his two lady assistants. 

The recovered loot had advanced in value, 
so that the owners received back goods 
worth nearly double wffiat they were when 
they were stolen. For the whole of two 
day^s gentlemen were coming and going 
identifjfing articles at the Town Hall Pohce- 
station. Mooney and Boland's Detective 
Agency had been communicated with, and 
Hugh Tierney came to identify the body of 
his old subordinate, and told at the inquest 
of the conversations they had had in 1917 
and 1918, thus disclosing the dead master 
crook's dual personality. 

Neither Policeman Weiraer nor PoUceraan 
Byrne could attend the inquest, as both were 
confined to bed with their wounds. 

Some of Harrigan's fellow-members of 
Chicago’s underworld, w'ho had kept silent 
w'hile he lived, now gave the authorities 
information concerning other activities of 
this amazing criminal. He was not only a 
drug " addict ” him.self, it appeared, but the 
head of a gigantic " dope ring,” and as such 
was known as " Doc. James.” His gang 
constituted what was virtually a burglary 
and " dope ” trust, and stole hundreds of 
phv'sicians’ pre.scription blanks, wiiich they 
utilize:! at drug stores. 

Efforts w'ere made to trace liis leading 
accomplices, who, it appeared, w'ere cliiefly 
women ; but for the most part they managed 
to evade iletection. It was e.xpected that his 
body would be handed over to the Chicago 
Demonstration Convention of Surgeons for 
anatomical purposes. If this happens in 
" James's " case, the study of his brain may 
prove inv’aluable to criminal science. 



'My Strangest 
Experience’ 


This competition has been a great success, and hundreds of stories have been 
sent in by readers in all parts of the world. Here is a further selection of 
personal narratives dealing with out-of-thc'ordinary adventures. 


I.—MY EVENING OUT. 

E. W. 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON. 

What happened to a man who went fishing off the Irish coast. 


I T is surprising how soon one may become 
engag^ in an adventure. I was 
trawling for rock-cod from my little 
sailing boat off the West Coa.st of 
Ireland when my line got tangled up 
in a mass of seaweed. Leaning rather far 
over the side of the boat in an encleavour 
to disengage it, I was busily occupied when 
a sudden puff of wand heeled the boat over 
and altered my centre of gravity to such an 
extent that I went head first into the water. 

I came up gasping and half-choked ; I 
certainly swallowed more .sea-water than 
ever before or since. Moreover, I came up 
practically blind, for my glasses were stream¬ 
ing wet. 

My surprise at the ducking was rapidly 
succeeded by annoyance at the thought that 
I should have to go back and walk up through 
the little town wet to the skin. 

WTien I could breathe freely again, I 
trod water long enough to get off my glasses 
and slip them into my pocket. Then I 
became posses.sed by a feeling a good deal 
more intense than either surprise or annoy¬ 
ance—the desire to find myself safely back 
in my little boat. 

For, although what happened took place 
in less time than it takes to tell it, the boat 
had already removed itself a distance of 
some yards and was in the process of remov¬ 
ing itself to a greater distance still. 

I struck out wildly in pursuit of it. 
Although a fair swimmer, I had never 
previously attempted to swim with my 
clothes on, and I found them a terrible 
handicap. The breeze gently wafted the 
boat along, and at the end of a few minutes 


I was farther away from her than ever, 
and in a fair way to becoming exhausted. 

I had perforce to stop for a rest. W'hile 
I did so the boat drifted beyond all hoj^e of 
reach, and I was left to consider my position. 

I had been trawling over some rocks 
which are never entirely exposed to view, 
and which were now covered by about fifteen 
feet of water. The tide w'as still rising. 
The nearest land w^as about a mile away. 
I could not remember to have seen any boats 
about when fishing, and it was most unlikely 
that my plight would be observed from the 
shore. It seemed as though I should have 
to swim for it, and as I had never covered 
more than a quarter of the distance the 
feeling of panic which suddenly assailed 
me was, perhaps, excusable, particularly 
in view of the fact that the shore at the 
nearest point was steep and rocky. 

With an effort I recovered my self-control. 
I rested on my back for a little while, getting 
my breath after my wild spurt for the boat, 
which W'as still continuing its solitary 
journey. I looked all round to see whether 
any other craft was in .sight, and presently 
I saw something which turned my thoughts 
in a different direction. 

This something was the buoy which 
marked the channel, warning vessels off 
the dangerous rocks over which I had l)een 
fishing. It was about a couple of hundred 
yards away—a good deal nearer than the 
shore—and, without stopping to think too 
much what I was doing, 1 struck out tow'ards 
it. 

Even the swim to the buoy seemed a 
long, weary business, but at last I reached 
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it. A wooden rim which ran round it at 
the water's edge formed a sort of hand¬ 
hold. I commenced to circle round the 
buoy and presently came to a chain. With 
the aid of this I pulled myself up until I 
was standing on the rim, with my Ixxly out 
of the water. The top of the buoy, which 
seemed to be flat, was somewhere on a 
level with my head. 

A chain ran from a ring in the top of the 
buoy and disapp>eared into the water through 
a hole in the wooden rim. What its purpose 
was, unless to afford assistance to unfor¬ 
tunate people in my predicament. I cannot 
say. I found it very useful, however, and 
was able, with its assistance, to scramble 
on to the top of the buoy. 

This was about five feet in diameter and 
proved to be slightly convex. Standing up, 
I had a good look round. The sea was 
empty of any kind of craft except my own, 
which was now a considerable distance 
away-, and the shores all round looked barren 
and bare of life. 

Even as I stared about me, a broken 
gleam of sunshine faded slowly out, showing 
that the sun was dipping behind the moun¬ 
tains, and a faint curl of mist on a distant 
hillside confirmed the fact that night was 
rapidly drawing on. 

I wrung out what water 1 could from my 
clothes—and then it came home to me very 
forcibly that I could do nothing more except 
wait. Every moment the hght was waning, 
and I realized with feelings akin to horror 
tliat I >vas doomed to spend the night on top 
of that buoy. 

I also realized that I was not made of the 
stuff that produces a St. Simon Stylites. 
In a very short time my teeth were chattering 
and my thoughts growing morbid. The 
distant hills, as they became darker and 
more shadowy with the oncoming of night, 
IcKjked terrible and sinister, and the sea had 
a poisonous look. 

The chill of the iron on which I crouched 
seemed to eat into me, and m\' sodden 
garments clung to me clammily. Crouch 
and huddle as I might, there seemed no 
respite from the deadening cold. 

1 was soon wishing that 1 had taken my' 
chance of getting to the shore ; I reflected 
ruefully that by this time my troubles 
would have been over one way or the other. 
Curled up like an animal, with my knees 
close to my' chin and my arms clasjied round 
them, I grew more and more despairing. 
Time craw'led along w ith incredible slowness. 
I commenced to count, and by the time I 
reached fifty I seemed to hav'e been counting 
for an hour. My head began to grow' dizzy', 
and such a longing for a smoke came over me 
as I had never experienced before. Both 
cigarettes and matches, howev'er, w'ere 


soaked as the result of my immersion, so my 
craving remained unsatisfied. 

My longing for a smoke was followed by 
a terrible desire for a drink of w'ater. By 
this time it was pitch dark, there being 
neither moon nor stars ; the only*^ light 
was the ghostly phosphorescence of the 
water as it rippled against the buoy or 
was disturbed by the jumping of a fish. 

Gradually the keenness of my feelings 
began to be blunted, but my head grew 
more and more dizzy. The top of the buoy 
seemed to narrow' until I felt that the 
slightest movement w'ould make me fall 
off into the water. Then drowsiness began 
to steal over me, accompanied by nightmare 
terrors as my' partially relaxed limbs began 
to slide down the gently sloping surface 
of the top of the buoy. 

Suddenly I was conscious of a ghastly 
sensation. It seemed that I was dead and 
summoned to judgment. I stood alone in 
the midst of a dreadful, unearthly light. 
The sensation w'as simply annihilating, 
and I struggled back to wakefulness to 
find that the light was real. A wdde, wdiite 
beam was creeping along the hills, hghting 
up everything it touched. 

I watched it w'ith some curiosity. It 
came nearer and nearer, and then suddenly 
the darkness around me was lit up by a 
blinding glare. 

I realized that a warship must have 
come in and anchored, aw'ay at the far end 
of the harbour, and that it W'as engaged in 
searclilight practice. 

The beam rested steady, moved away, 
and came back. By this time my mind 
had grasped the possibilities the light 
afforded. I struggled to my feet, waved 
my stiffened arms, and began to cry wildly 
for help. Not for an instant did I realize 
how' futile it was to shout for help to a 
vessel several miles away. When the light 
was switched off again, 1 could feel hot 
tears rising in m\' eyes. 

Before long, however, it returntxi and 
remained steady, centred on the buoy. 
I w'aited tensely, hope and fear struggling 
for the mastery. 

The light swung away once more, and I 
could see its course far away on the oppo¬ 
site hills. Then from the ship began a 
series of dots and dashes, thrown by a much 
smaller light. After a time these ceased. 
The searchlight came round, rested on the 
buoy for an instant, and then went out as 
though a giant e.xtinguisher had been 
dropped over it. 

Alone in the darkness again, I strove to 
keep aliv'e the hope of an early rescue, but 
it slowly died out as time w'ent on. Inwardly 
I raged against the cruel, callous creatures 
on the ship, for I felt sure that glasses had 
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been used in connection with the search¬ 
light, and that 1 had been seen. Then I 
imagined that there must be some red-tape 
regulations designed to prevent those on 
board from performing an act of mercy, 
and I consigned the whole British Admi¬ 
ralty to a worse fate than mine. Filled 
wutli a sombre bitterness that even made 
me forget my cold and wet condition, I 
composed biting letters to high Government 
officials, filled with wild complaints at 
the way I had been left helpless in my 
marooned state. 

Then, in the middle of these scathing 
effusions, I imagined I heard a new sound. 

I listened eagerly. The water lapped 
softly against the buoy, but, through the 
noise of its lapping, I seemed to hear some¬ 
thing else. The suspense was more agoniz¬ 
ing than anything that had gone before, 
but a few minutes resolved all doubts. 
Round the spit of land that divides the 
upper from the lower end of the harbour 


a couple of lights came swerving—the 
rescue boat ! 

How I had misjudged that crowd of 
good Samaritans aboard the cruiser ! They 
explained with real concern how it happened 
that the only pinnace available could not 
be sent off at once. The dots and dashes, 
it appeared, were a message to me, could 
I have understood it, that they would 
rescue me as soon as possible. They warmed 
me, fed me, lent me clothes, dosed me wdth 
brandy, and would have done any mortal 
thing 1 asked—except stop laughing at 
me. 

In the end it did not seem much more 
than a laughing matter, for my boat floated 
ashore at the height of the flood tide and was 
recovered uninjured. Thanks to the atten¬ 
tion I received, I took no harm either; 
but, all the same, I am very careful now 
how I lean over the side of my boat, and 
I still have a foolish prejudice against saihng 
near that buoy. 


II.—IN THE TILLER-ROOM. 

By THOMJS NEILL. 

ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 

A naval steward describes a most nerve-trying ordeal, reminiscent of Edgar Allan Poe’s story 
“The Pit and the Pendulum.” 


I N May, 1898, I joined H.M.S. Raleigh, 
flagship of the Training Squadron, 
as chief steward. 

Each cruise was of four or five 
months’ duration, so it was necessary to 
take in an ample supply of provisions, 
wines, and spirits —sometimes more than 
could be stowed in the accommodation 
provided. When this happened one had 
to hunt round for sjwe room in which to 
stow some of the numberless cases. 

The tiller-room was always a favourite 
place of mine, and on this occasion I obtained 
permission to stow a few cases there. I am 
afraid the few cases became a great many. 

The huge steel tiller, worked by steam, 
made a clean sweep of the compartment 
from port to starboard about twelve inches 
above my heap of cases. I used to lie on 
mv back when I saw it coming, and it would 
just clear me, but I was always afraid that 
the chains fixed in the head of the tiller 
would catch in my clothes. 

On the night when my adventure happened 
it was very stormy. The time was the 
middle of November, and we ran into a 
gale off Berehaven, on the Irish coast. The 
ship was rolling heavily. The chief -quarter¬ 
master warned me to see that my cases did 
not jam the tiller, for the .safety of the ship 


depended upon it going hard over to port or 
starboard when required. 

Things w’ere soon sliding about merrily 
as the ship rolled from side to side, so 
presently I made for the tiller-room to inspect 
my stores. W hen 1 entered I saw that the 
tiller was half-way over to port. Nearly all 
the cases had shifted, and as I watched they 
went tumbling from side to side. Owing to 
the motion of the ship it was impxjssible to 
stand unaided, and everything I grasped at 
gave way with me. I fell down repeatedly, 
and at one time I had as many as six cas^ 
on top of me. By the time I struggled clear 
seven or eight bo.xes, piled up anyhow', were 
preventing the tiller from going to its limit. 
I was bruised in several places, and had re¬ 
ceived a nasty knock on the back of the head, 
but 1 realized that the w'ay of the tiller must 
be made clear at all hazards. The light in 
the compartment was very dim, casting 
heavy shadows around, and it was dangerous 
to move witt) the many things that were 
falling about, but at any moment the order 
might be given to put die helm hard over. 
Then, if it dirl not act, 1 knew' there would be 
a vacancy for a chief steward the following 
week. 

By crouching on my stomach I managed 
to get under the tiller and up to the 
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obstructing cases. I pulled this way and that, 
and even butted them with my head, striving 
desperately to get them out of the way. 
Presently the rattling of the chains warned 
me that the tiller was moving, and I tumed 
on my back to meet the danger. In doing 
so I lifted my head. Just then the ship gave 
a tremendous roll, and several big cases 
rolled down upon me. One of them fixed 
itself behind my neck, forcing my head up 
on a level with the tiller ; the others fell on 
my chest and toppled over in front of me. 
To my horror I found I could not move ; 1 
was firmly fixed between the cases ! Again 
the chains rattled and the great steel arm 
moved towards me, appearing twice its 
natural size in the dim and shadowy light. 
Steadily and relentlessly it came on, while 
I struggled madly to release myself, but 
without success. 

The tiller struck the cases in front of me, 
tearing the tops off and crushing them as it 
passed. Some pieces of brok n glass, with 
a sprinkling of wine, flew' up into my face, 
making my eyes smart ; then the tiller 
it.sclf was upon me. Frantically I shouted, 
putting my hands up in a futile attempt to 
thrust it back—to hold back steam-txjwer, 
mind you ! 1 had about as much chance as 


King Canute when he ordered the sea to 
retire ! Farther and farther over came the 
groat steel arm. It caught me under the 
chin and forced my head pitilessly back 
against the cases. I felt my neck cracking ; 
I w'as choking ; my head was swimming. 
Rudder-chains seemed to be rattling and 
bells ringing all round me. The rattle of 
the chains grew to a roar ; then, merciful 
Heaven ! the great tiller was going back, 
dragging me with it ! Both my arms were 
firmly gripped around it, and such w^as the 
tenacity of my hold that it pulled me with 
it from amongst the cases to safety. 

Directly I was free I struggled aw^ay to 
one side. I tried to stand, but fell on the 
deck, with my head swinging from side to 
side. I have never been .sea-sick, but now’ a 
kind of nausea came over me that I had 
never experienced before. My throat felt 
very sore—if the tiller had gone another inch 
or two at most I should have been strangled 
—my chest and legs were bruised, and my 
clothes were tom in several places. It was 
a very limp and bedraggled chief steward 
that staggered out of the tiller-room that 
night, but with the help of the sick-berth 
stew'ard I was all right again in a few 
days. 


III.—THE OLD SHAFT. 

By LOUIS JiLLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED BY FRED HOLMES 

To this day,*’ writes the Author, “ I cannot look down an ordinary well without a feeling 
of lerror." This little story explains the reason. 


S OME boys learn to swim and never 
have occasion to prove the life-saving 
value of such an accomplishment ; 
others go in for boxing and meet no 
great opportunity to exercise their special 
ability, w’hile others take up gymnasium 
w’ork and never face a crisis wherein their 
gymnastic ability saves life. I once figured, 
how’ever, in a situation when any less 
gymnastic ability than I possessed w’ould 
probably have caused my name to be en¬ 
rolled w’ith the long list of those who have 
inexplicably disappeared. 

In 1911, shortly after my arrival in Cuba 
City, in the centre of the Southern Wisconsin 
lead and zinc field, I started on a “ hike ” 
through the surrounding rolling prairie 
country. In every direction around the 
little tow’n were “ diggings.” Some dis¬ 
played great piles of " tailings ”—the rock 
w’aste or dirt left after the ore has been 
extracted in the mill. Others show’ed fine 
big mill buildings and standard mining 
machinery, but no " tailings ” pile, usually 


indicating a mine in which perfectly good 
machinery had been sold to investors for 
the mere profit of the construction work 
and installation, but which had never 
tumed a wheel. Shafts in great numbers 
were sunk in this district when not a trace 
of ore had been uncovered by the drillers. 
Indeed, many were sunk on the mere 
supposition that ore might be found. 

I made the rounds of two or three distant 
mines, saw two of them in operation and 
marvelled at the capital tied up in the 
third, which had evidently never lowered 
a bucket into its shaft. The machinery 
in the mill had never even been assembled ! 

From the latter mine my attention was 
called to what appeared to be a little 
mining outfit on the side of a knoll half 
a mile away. The usual ramshackle sheds 
of the prospector covered the crude hoist¬ 
ing and pumping machinery, and the rem¬ 
nant of an ore-pile cluttered the ground, 
although there was no mill machinery’ at 
hand. 




As I approached, the abandoned charac¬ 
ter of the mine grew more and more apparent, 
for not a living thing could be seen. Arrived 
at the mine, I found the usual small square 
sl:ia.ft, sheathed with wide planking, although 
in this instance the shaft was not more than 
fiv’-e feet square. Down one side of the 
stia.ft extended a makeshift ladder, A heavy 
frayed rope, dangling from a pulley over 
tlie shaft, hung down into the depths. 

Peering into the cavity, 1 could make 


out little beyond the first dozen feet. A 
bit of rock thrown in hit the shaft walls 
once and quickly splashed, indicating a 
depth I judged to be about thirty feet. 

Having made an inspection of the 
dilapidated machinery, I came to the shaft 
again. I had been in the district only 
two days, and had not made a trip down a 
mine shaft. Here was a shaft that I could 
go down either by ladder or by roj^e. The 
idea rather fascinated me, and as I felt 
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there could be no risk in the undertaking, I 
quickly removed my jacket, shirt, and shoes. 

In a moment 1 was over the side of the 
shaft and slowly descending. Carefully 1 
reached down with alternate feet and tried 
each rung. The first few rungs, near the 
top, were strong enough, but as I moved 
downwards the ladder showed signs of 
weakening, until at a point about ten feet 
from the top of the shaft a portion of the 
Ladder suddenly gave way altogether, and 
I lost my hold. As I fell I twdsted around 
instinctively and with a sweep of my arms 
caught the bucket-rope. To my horror, 
however, the line gave with my weight 
and ran out for several feet ; then it stopped 
with a jerk that broke the hemp just a few’ 
inches above my hands, and I went flying 
dowm wards. 

I dropped with a mighty splash into the 
icy black w’ater at the bottom of the shaft. 
About me were portions of the broken 
ladder, parts of which came within my 
reach as I struggled to keep afloat. Even 
the broken end of rope w'as still in my 
grasp as I threshed about, trying to locate 
the low’er portion of the ladder, which I 
hoped had not given way. At last my 
hand caught hold of it, and presently I 
drew myself clear of the chilling water. 

Then I took stock of the situation. There 
I was, hanging precariously to a ladder, 
the middle section of w'hich had apparently 
dropped to the bottom of the shaft. Beyond 
the dark walls of the shaft the unclouded 
heavens appeared, and, although it was 
still several hours before sunset, the stars 
shone almost as clearly, viewed from my 
perch at the bottom of the shaft, as on 
any clear night. 

By this time I began to realize the serious¬ 
ness of the position. Unless someone had 
seen me approach the abandoned diggings 
and noted my failure to reappear, not a 
soul w’ould think of looking into an aban¬ 
doned mine shaft far off the beaten path. 
Calls for help w’ould not penetrate a hundred 
feet from the shaft. It was the realization 
that salvation must depend on my own 
efforts that drove me to prompt action. 

It was plain that I must climb that ladder 
remnant as far as it extended and then, if 
p)ossible, reach the rope. Even if I could 
accomplish this, I realized that the treach¬ 
erous hemp might again precipitate me 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

But, risk or no risk, the rope offered my 
only chance of escape. 

Slowly and deliberately I w'ormed my 
way up that slimy, treacherous ladfler, 
never allowing my full weight to come on 
to any one place, and striving continually 
to distribute the pressure over several 
points of contact. 


The rope-end now dangled not more 
than twelve feet above me. I reached up 
to discover if the ladder-rungs still continued 
intact. I counted one, tw'o, three—then 
notliing but the smooth plank sheathing 
of the shaft. 

For a moment all hope of escape from a 
lingering death left me. Then, gravely 
facing the problem, I realized that I could 
not possibly leap up and grasp the rope 
from where I stood, for my feet were on 
the third rung dowm, while my hands grasped 
the topmost rung. I gauged the distance 
much as I should have calculated that 
between rings in the gymnasium, and con¬ 
cluded that, even if I made a supreme effort, 

I should miss the rope-end by two feet. 

“ If I could make the leap from the top 
rung,” I mumbled to myselt " I’m almost 
certain I could reach it.” Then, W'hile 
groping above my head, hoping to find even 
a knot-hole or a projecting nail, my arm 
touched the side wall of the shaft. Almost 
instantly the significance of the discovery 
dawned upon me. The shaft was about 
five feet square. Standing on the ladder 
I could exert a strong pressure, with both 
arms outstretched, against the two sides 
of the shaft. By keeping up this pressure 
steadily I could mount to the topmost 
rung of the ladder, whence the leap to the 
sw’aying rope-end might be possible. 

Instantly I put my plan into action. 
Turning my back to the ladder, I pressed 
both hands hard against the opposite w'alls. 
Then, without releasing the pressure of 
my hands, I moved up a rung at a time, 
shifting my hands as I moved up. Three 
steps, and I stood on the topmost rung. 
The rope-end dangled not more than three 
feet above my head ! 

After a rest of several minutes, I prepared 
for the leap. Then, gathering all my 
strength, and relinquishing my pressure 
against the two side walls, 1 leaped straight 
for the rope-end. My left hand /raught 
the rope a few inches above the frayed end ; 
the right follow'ed it. After swaying back¬ 
wards and forw’ards for a few’ moments I 
hung motionless, dreading that the slightest 
extra pressure on the rope w’ould bring dis¬ 
aster. Then, hoping against hope that the line 
w'ould hold, I slowly began to draw myself 
upw’ard, hand over hand. When almost 
w’ithin reach of the pulley I caught the top 
of the shaft with one foot and swung myself 
clear. For probably half an hour I lay 
outstretched on the ground, absolutely 
exhausted from my effort ; then I made my 
way slowly back to town. 

Since that day I have never visited a 
mine shaft alone. Indeed, even now I 
cannot look dowm an ordinary well without 
a feeling of terror. 
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A thrilling story from the 
Philippine Islands, showing 
how a handful of native 
Constabulary attacked and 
captured an outlaw strong¬ 


hold on the summit of a 
mountain, overcoming all 
sorts of obstacles, and finally 
driving the bandits from 
their eyrie. 


T he Philippine Constabulary con¬ 
sisted m 1902 of a body of some 
five thousand Filipinos commanded 
by about three hundred American 
officers. To this force was given the task 
of clearing the mountains and jungles 
of the Philippine Islands of the outlaw 
bands which remained after the backbone 
of Aguinaldo’s insurrection of 1899 had 
been broken. 

These outlaws were well armed with 
Mauser and Remington rifles, and had forts 
on inaccessible mountains whence they 
descended to harry the towns and villages 
of the lowlands. The Constabulary, orga¬ 
nized in 1901, was at first often less well 
equipped than the outlaws, who were also 
usually superior in numbers : but the force 
soon got a grip of the situation and one by 
one the outlaw bands were suppressed. 
The fight here described is typical of many 
similar encounters. 

In May, 1902, I took a ragged handful of 
I^ilipino soldiers to the pretty little wliite- 
washed town of I^^abela on the island of 
Negros, which is in the central part of the 
Philippine archipelago. Isabela is in the 
foothills of ragged mountains which, rising 
many thousand feet, are clothed with jungle 
forests, where prickly rattan and many 
species of bamboo and cane grow beneath 
giant trees of hardwood. There are few 
trails, and these scarcely worthy of the name 
—little more than tracks along the banks 
of the rushing, rock-strewn mountain streams. 
Below the mountains, from Isabela to the 
coast ten miles away, the valley of the Binal- 
bagan River is well cultivated in sugar-cane 
and rice and dotted with hacicniaa and 
villages. 

With my twenty men I relieved a company 


of the Sixth U.S. Infantry, which had for 
a year past been kept busy hiking after 
bands of outlaws—in Negros called babay- 
lanes —commanded by a chief known as 
Papa (or Pope) Isio, who added to his 
authority bv declaring himself to be directly 
inspired to lead his men against the con¬ 
stituted authority of the i.sland. The Ameri¬ 
can soldiers had several brushes with the 
fanatical outlaws, but had never been able 
to hit them a smashing blow. As well hunt 
snipe with a high-powered rifle as pursue 
outlaws in a tropic jungle with troops 
organized- for warfare on a larger scale: 
it took the Constabulary shot-gun to wing 
the criminals as they flitted through the 
mountain forests. Papa Isio’s men had 
made many raids on the lowlands, dashing 
down to bum haciendas and rob the villages, 
escaping to the mountains again before 
pursuit could be organized. 

Before coming to Isabela I had been 
stationed for a few weeks at H i mamayIan, 
on the coast, where I drilled my ragged 
detachment and also found time to make 
several expeditions into the mountains. 
On these trips I was led by an old Visayan 
Filipino guide named Julian, an ey-habaylan 
himself, who fled from Papa Isio’s band 
because that cliief took Julian’s daughter 
for his harem. 

Julian told me of the 
An “ Pope’s ” camp on the sum- 

impregnable mit of a high mountain— 
Stronghold, called Mansalanao—and de¬ 
scribed it as impregnable. 
The mountain, he said, was so steep that 
ladders of rattan were let down from the 
outlaws’ trenches to the trail beneath ; while 
in the fortifications were piles of stones and 
sharpened hardwood spears or planqiietas. 
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ready to throw down on an attacking force. 
Also, there were huge rocks, as much as 
ten men could move, poised on the parapet 
of the fort and held by ropes of rattan so 
that the slash of a bolo would send the boulders 
crashing down the mountain. There was 
only one trail up Mansalanao, and that was 
narrow and sown with man-traps —suyacs 
(sharp-pointed stakes) underfoot and balnt'gs 
(spring traps) in the brush. Outposts were 
stationed on the mountain-side, so that it 
was impossible to surprise the defenders, 
who had good rifles and plenty of ammunition. 

Altogether, it was not a cheering prospect, 
and, as this narrative will show, every detail 
of the old man’s statement w'as correct. 

Quietly I prepared for an expedition to 
Mansalanao, but it is useless to pretend 
that 1 relished the job. I did not; I was 
scared to death, for 1 knew that the chances 
against success were a hundred to one. 
But pride of race and corps drove me on ; 
while I knew' that if w-e could defeat Papa 
Isio in his stronghold the Constabulary 
w'ould thereafter have a comparatively easy 
time. Moreover, it is usually sound strategy 
to attack first, and an assumption of confi¬ 
dence has won many a fight against odds. 

One night towards the end of May, 1902, 
we left Payao, a village three miles from 
Isabela, at moonrise, about nine o’clock— 
seventeen soldiers; old Julian; fourteen 
picked cargadores (carriers), and myself. 
By moonlight w'e crossed the rice paddies 
beyond Payao, forded tw'o rivers waist- 
deep, and at daybreak were out of the grassy 
foothills and in the depths of the forest. 
After hours of hacking our way through 
tlie jungle we finally emerged about noon 
on a gra.ssy upland. It had been a hard 
night, but we were soon revived by the 
cooler air of the plateau, for w’e were now’ 
some two thou.sand feet above the Binal- 
bagan Valley, wdiose smiling fields of sugar¬ 
cane, dotted with little w'hite villages, 
glittered under a high sun. Ahead stretched 
the grassy upland, shimmering under the 
heat haze, through w'hich w'e .saw’ a line of 
dark forest into which w’e must later plunge ; 
while aliove and beyond the forest a moun¬ 
tain peak was silhouetted clear against 
an azure sky. ‘ Mansalanao.” grunted 
Julian, and a quiver of e.xcitement ran 
through my men. The mountain was tw’enty 
miles aw’av on a bee-line, and that meant 
tw’o or three days’ hard travelling through 
the pmgle, over intervening ridges and 
through ravines. But there it was—our 
goal or our grave, or both. It looked to be 
about five thousand feet high and was 
truncated below’ its apex, showing that it had 
at some remote period ” blow’n its head oft.” 

.\s one fascinated I gazed at the mountain. 
How clear and commanding it rose above 


lesser peaks, how’ steep its slopes ! Could 
we hope to w'in up them against great odds ? 

1 looked at my men ; they looked at me. 
Then 1 smiled, in perfect dissimulation of 
my feelings. ‘ Ha ! ” 1 .‘^aid, in broken 

Spanish. ' The Pope is much afraid of 
the Constabulary. See how' he hides on 
the highest mountains ! ” 

The contagion of my forced spirits ran 
through the ca.sily-influence<l soldiers, though 
I noticed that one or two of the older X.C.O.’s 
shook their heads doubtfully. For tliis 
desperate venture I had carefully cho.sen 
my men, picking the youngest and most 
dare-devil fellows, but including one or two 
old non-commissioned officers as ballast. 

We took our siesta beneath some giant 
rocks that cropped up above the cogon grass. 
Then w’e went up and on over a rolling 
plateau of park-like country—contrasting 
strongly with the dank jungles we had left 
behind—where tree-ferns filled shady hollow’s 
and thorn-trees dotted the cogon, which was 
nowhere tall enough to impede our pas.sage. 
Now’ and then a frightened deer dashed off 
at our approach. It was a , plea-sant bit 
of trail—but ahead lay the gloomy forests. 

Suddenly we came out on a broad, hard- 
beaten path, cutting a swathe through the 
cogon and curving ahead until lost in the 
forests in the direction of Mansalanao. 

■ The highway of the brigands ! ” cried 
a soldier, and the others laughed at his joke. 
It was a fine broad trail, showing that there 
was much unsusjx?cted traffic bt'tween Papa 
Isio’s headquarters and the lowland villages. 
Julian grinned. The old scoundrel had 
long known this trail, but had for months 
taken expeditions in every direction but 
the one that led to the Pope’s real head¬ 
quarters. However, not much blame at¬ 
tached to him, for he doubtless fully believed 
that by attacking Mansalanao we went to 
certain death. 

We pressed forward across the plateau •, 
the wall of forest loomed nearer, and at Iasi 
the trees sheltered us from a sinking sun. 
Behind lay the sun-washed plateau ; ahead 
loomed the dark, damp jungle forest. There 
was something forbidding in the contrast, 
something ominous in those shadowed depths. 

Julian ran over to where a giant bamboo 
drooped gracefully outward from the forest 
w'all, and with a well-directed slash of his 
tahhong bolo cut down a thirty-foot stem, 
w'hile with a few more strokes he made a 
sharp-edged stick about two feet long. I 
askefl him for what it was intended. 

* Leeches, sir,” he answered. We were 
to enter a belt of forest infested with these 
blood-sucking pests, so the soldiers and 
cargadores also cut bamboo scrapers wdth 
which to remove them from their bare limbs. 
Then we dived into the forest. 
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The hard, dry trail of the cogon was ended, 
and now underfoot was dank, leafy mould, 
with rattan and other vines criss-crossing 
the path, festooning trees, climbing up 
towards the life-giving sun that never {pene¬ 
trated the forest depths. And in the mould, 
on every twig and leaf underfoot, alongside or 
hanging from above, were the terrible leeches 
which, though scarcely longer and thicker than 
a pin, w’ould swell to the size of a man’s little 
finger after a few minutes’ adhesion to human 
skin ; so that every little while I called a 
halt in order that the cargadores might scra^pe 
them from their skin, while the soldiers 
and myself removed our shoes, often to find 
leeches that had wormed through the eyelet 
holes or between our clothing. Nothing 
kept the pests out entirely. 


able river. As, knee-deep in water, we 
stumbled up-stream, the canyon wideiied, 
and the banks became less precipitous and 
clothed with giant hgbao grass instead of 
forest growth. Then, splashing around a 
Ipend, we suddenly opened up in full view 
the cone of Man.salanao, now quite close 
and towering straight up from a strip of 
level land that here bordered the river. 
Down the mountain echoed the roar cjrf a 
waterfall. Our river, apparently, issued 
from Mansalanao’s Ixpsom. 

At sunset we found a clearing 
The in the jungle at the foot of 

Outlaws' Mount Mansalaiiao, which 
Eyrie. st(xpd out like a lone pine on 
a ridge. A few hundred 
yards distant the foot of the peak ran into 



A group of Philippine Cons'.abulary. The old native in front guided the Author on many 
hazardous expeditions. 


If the leeches got into one’s nose, eye, 
or ear, they were really dangerous ; and 
their bites anywhere, if not rendered aseptic, 
might result in a frightful tropical ulcer 
as big as a dollar. 

For two days we hiked through the forest 
—down one mountain, up another, across 
rushing rivers ; along steep hogbacks : 
through thickets of bojo bamboo. Alw'ays 
the towering tree-trunks rose around us 
like catheflral columns, while verdure vaulted 
overhead so that we rarely saw the sun. 
We passed no clearings. At night we ramped 
in the jungle, and the men cut bamboo 
and leaves of the anajao palm with which to 
erect fragile sleeping shelters. At dawn we 
rose, stiff and damp ; at du^^k we camped, 
tired and wet. 

Finally we crossed a last mountain ridge 
and descended into the canyon of a consider- 


comparatively level land along the river, 
but above the mountain rose up at an angle 
of f()rty-five degrees, and was heavily covered 
with forest and jungle growth to within a 
couple of hundred feet of the summit or 
crater. On the rim of the crater were 
several huts, which, so Julian said, were 
shelters at the trenches ; the bandits' 
village, however, was farther back, over the 
rim. Among the huts moved ant-like human 
forms who must be the babaylanes ; one 
of them might even be Papa Isio himself! 
We were near the end of our j()urney— 
perhaps in more senses than one. 

Through mv field-glasses I studied tl^ 
mountain. The summit appeared to be 
alx3ut two tliousand five hundred feet above 
our resting-place, while the jungle-clad 
slopes offered no opportunity for approach 
except the babaylanes’ own trail, winding 
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up a ridge which to the naked eye appeared 
a mere furrow down the mountain-side, 
but which tile glasses revealed as a precipi¬ 
tous hogback, Hanked by guHies hundr^s 
of feet in depth. 

It was late forenoon on May 26th, 1902. 
I ordered the men to make a meal of the 
cooked rice and dried fish that had been 
prepared that morning, while I sat alone 
on a log and thought out my scheme for 
attack. Priv^ate Fernandez, who serv-^ed me 
as cook and butler, brought a handful of 
cooked rice in a banana leaf, with a piece 
of red Spanish sausage ; but, with my 
thoughts on the ticklish work ahead, I ate 
little. I felt a little sick, as I have often 
done before going into great danger. It 
was not the impending fight against odds 
that mattered, so much as the lack of medical 
assistance for such wounded as we were 
sure to have—including myself. We were 
three days’ journey distant from any assis¬ 
tance, over difficult mountain trails, and 
everything depended on my owm safety. 
If I were wounded or killed my recruits 
might stamperie, yet I must expo.se myself 
in order to carry them forward and win the 
day. The horns of the dilemma were 
equally sharp. 

Meanwhile the soldiers finished a scanty’ 
meal, sprawled around snjoking their cigar¬ 
illos, and frequently’ cast glances up at Man- 
salanao, where a thin column of white smoke 
rose from the outlaw’s’ trenches. That column 
of smoke fascinated me. The men who had 
lit that fire were doubtless Papa Isio’s 
picked fighting men ; they had every' advan¬ 
tage of yx)sition : they' ev’en liacl letter arms 
than the Constabulary. Was it any use 
to lead my men to almost certain death 
and possible torture ? 

Hut these were no thoughts for a Con¬ 
stabulary officer ! My usual buoyant optim¬ 
ism, drow'ned for the moment by’ the fatigue 
of three days' hiking, reasserUKl itself. 
After all, the habaylancs were mighty p^wr 
shots, and I knew my men w'ould follow’ 
me to the death. Then the lust for physical 
combat that is strong w’ithin ev’ery' healthy 
young male surged over me like strong drink, 
and I snapix*d out an order. The soldiers 
gave their haversacks and all extra equip¬ 
ment to the cargfulores, and w’ith rifle and 
belt alone stood ready for the attack. 

I looked at the sun—my w’atch had stopped 
when we fordefl a neck-deep river—and 
saw' that it was ju^t past the meruhaii. 
Three hours’ climbing, I figured, w’ould 
bring us to the fort, and that w’ould leave 
sev'eral hours of daylight to decide issues 
w'ith our friends aloft. At another command 
the men shnffied into line. In front w’ent 
Julian : then Privates Fernandez and Mon- 
tino, both good shots and daring y’ouths, 


just in front of me, w'hile behind me w’ere 
Sergeant Basubas and six of my' l)est men ’ 
the tag-rag and bobtail and the cargadores 
brought up the rear. 

Thus we began the a.sccnt of the outlaw’s’ 
mountain, and soon found the trail so 
steep that in places the babaylaves had cut 
steps in the y’ellow’ earth. From these 
steps Julian scrai>ed away mould and leaves 
which hid many' suyacs —sharp-pointed bam 
boo stakes that would have pierced naked 
feet or ev'en my’ own shoes, now' soft and 
rotted by days of marching in the water. 

Pre.sently’ Julian halted us 
A Deadly by raising his holo : then. 

Trap. gliding into the brush, he 
slashed at withies that held 
a long sharpened stake to a bent sapling, 
and the balatig spear went darting viciously 
across our path at the height of a man s 
breast. These deadly traps were so arranged 
as to l>e sprung by’ our feet tripping on 
withies laid across the trail in a most natural 
manner. 

In places the path w'as but a foot or tw’o 
broad, w’ith deep cany’ons y’aw’ning on each 
side, and in such spots our progress suggested 
the idea of walking up a knife-edge canted 
to an angle of forty'-fiv’e degrees. At a 
score of places the babaylaves could have 
made a determined stand, but they’ evidently 
relied on their trenches and pendant rocks 
above. At times I could see the winding 
column of our cargadores toiling up hundreds 
of feet Ix'low us. It was a stiff climb to 
cap our three days’ hike—and the immediate 
prospects of a rest on top seemed far from 
gr>CKi. 

Alxuit three o’clock, Julian made a sign 
that he saw something ahead. Pushing 
past Fernandez and Montino, I saw on a 
ledge of overhanging rock almost imme- 
diatelv above me a little roofed platform, 
undoubtedly the enemy’s look-out, but now 
seemingly’ untenantcxl. The trail wound 
steeply' around the rock, and, as w e clambered 
up, I began to think that we were going 
to take Mansalanao by surprise. Suddenly’, 
however, from far above, a man challenged in 
the Visayan dialect ! Alxuit tw’o hundred 
feet beyond and above us I saw’ several 
heads alx)ve the edge of a trench, and as 
the challenge was repeated, and the baboy- 
lanes show’ed that they recognized us, I 
took a shot at one of the heads. 

That did it ! Wild yells 
. split the air, pandemonium 

Pandemonium mountain. 

Break. Loose. atones and 

rocks hurtled down on our 
heads. I scurried Ixhind the roots of a 
big tree, Fernandez and Montino shouldering 
me clo-se on each side. Julian had vanished 
as if he possessed wings, while Sergeant 
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Basubas and the other men crouched behind 
a huge rock immediately below us. 

The startled babaylanes now cut loose 
their suspended boulders, which crashed 
past us down the mountain, carrying all 
before them. One smashed by within two 
feet of me, tearing down a stout tree as 
though it had been a twig. What with 
the yells of the babaylanes, the crash of the 
boulders, the rending of trees, and the 
rattle of rifle fire, it was terrifying enough ; 
but the very narrowness of the trail saved 
us, for most of the flying rocks leapt harm¬ 
lessly into the canyons on either side. 

The outlaws, I discovered, were in two 
lines of trenches, the first about two hundred 
feet above us, the second on the rim of the 
crater, perhaps a hundred feet above the 
first. Upwards, all herbage had been cleared 
awav, the trees felled, and rolled into the 
canyons ; but the trail broadened out a 
little, and there w'ere a few rocks and stumps 
that offered cover. 

From the comparative shelter of our stump 
we “ potted ” at the heads in the first trench 
so successfully that within a few minutes 
the babaylanes had scrambled out and back 
to their upper breastworks. To aim better 
at the climbing figures we showed ourselves 
for a moment, whereuix^n several Reming¬ 
tons and Mausers cracked from the upper 
trench. The brigands, however, were poor 
shots, and could not hit us at three hundred 
feet. On the other hand we killed at least 
one babaylane who, when shot, rolled dowm 
at first as though he would tumble right 
on top of us. After vain clutchings at the 
earth and rocks, he finally disappeared 
into the yawning canyon to one side. 

I called down to Sergeant Basubas that 
we must make a rush for the first trench 
and use it as our defence from the fire above. 
Exhorting my men by name, 1 yelled, 
*' Sub^ ! Sube ! Avance ! ” and clambered 
from my protecting stump up the mountain, 
dodging fn)m stump to rock, and rock to 
stump, through a veritable hail of stones 
and spears until at last I sheltered behind 
the wall of the first trench. Fernandez and 
Montino were close behind me during that 
hazardous climb ; and three other soldiers 
—Presquito, Lores, and Cabo—gained the 
shelter of the trench soon after. All of 
us were badly cut by spears or bruised by 
rocks, and breathle.ss from our scramble. 

There we lay for over an hour while 
rocks, planqiieta spears, and bullets passed 
in a continuous stream overhead. My 
voice scarcely reached the soldiers below, 
for the din of falling rocks, cracking rifles, 
and agun gongs beaten in the upper trench 
drowned every other sound. But from 
where we lay the trench above was clear- 
cut against the sky, and every time a head 


showed we fired at it ; and when our shots 
went true a stricken babaylan leapt up, 
perhaps to get another bullet through the 
body. It was pretty shooting, and took 
a quick eye. 

The babaylanes continually derided us; 
my men told me that they said we could 
never get up and would all be killed— 
which seemed likely, as they had all the 
best of the argument. At intervals Papa 
Isio’s voice urged them to resist, and prayed 
for our defeat ; but the five soldiers with 
me were not slow in responding with all 
manner of taunts and threats ; and as the 
minutes went by without serious casualties 
on our side they grew bolder. 

After an hour or more of 
Oratory such fighting and shouting. 
Under however, we were no nearer 

Difficulties, the top. Although many of 
the outlaws must have been 
killed and wounded, there were plenty more 
to take their places, and the situation w'as 
becoming desperate, for with five men I 
could hardly hope to storm the fort, and the 
other soldiers would not leave their pro¬ 
tecting rock. So I climbed out of the 
sheltering trench and stood on tlie top of 
it, where my men below could see me. 
Then, between dodging rocks and spears, 
I berated them by name for cowards. 
Individually and collectively I criticized 
their ancestry, exhausting my stock of 
expletives in English, Spanish, and Visayan. 
Nevertheless, fear overcame sham^, and the 
men below stuck fast. Meanwhile rifles 
cracked merrily from the babaylan trench, 
and one bullet went through my shirt. 
At that distance—a hundred feet—ever>' 
bullet should have found a billet in my body. 
But the rocks and spears were worse, and, 
between exhortation and threats to my 
reluctant men, I dodged and twisted to 
escape the shower, but despite much show 
of agility I was .soon bruised and cut in 
many places. The five soldiers hang be- 
neatii me in the trench wanted to come out 
with me, but I bade them lie low and keep 
d(nvn the babaylanes' fire by potting at 
the heads as soon as they appeared. 

At last I began joking wnth the white- 
livered gentlemen behind the big rock— 
told them that 1 was like Papa Isio, and 
that rifle-balls would not touch me. I 
enlarged on the virtues of an anting-anting 
(charm) that I pos.se.s.sed, and asked them 
what they were afraid of, and if they wanted 
to go back to Isabela to have their women 
sneer at them. 

At last Sergeant Basubas timorously 
emerged, with several men. Once in the 
open they became brave enough, and I saw 
that the moment had come for a charge. 
So for the thousandth time I yelled, “ Sube I 




The men, joining 


one wild fighting chorus, followed me madly up the hill.” 
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Sxibe I Avance ! Viva I os Estados Unidos ! ” 
and the men, joining in one wild fight¬ 
ing chorus, followed me madly up the 
hill. 

Then the shower of rocks from above 
ceased—the lull after a fierce storm. Never¬ 
theless, the slope was so sheer and .slipp>ery 
that it was several minutes Ix'forc we gained 
the uppermost trench, and in places we had 
to haul ourselves uj) by ropes and ladders 
of rattan that hung down for the purpose, 
and which the outlaws in their hasty flight 
omitted to cut. Had Papa Isio’.s men kept 
their nerve we could never have reached 
the summit. 

h'ernandez was first on top; and as I 
crawled over the edge I saw him brandishing 
a long .spear. 

The trench contained only two dead 
men, both shot through the head ; but 
there was another dead outlaw in the brush 
near the trench, and yet another near bv, 
while trails of blood leading from the trench 
showed where those killed and wounded 
earlier in the fight had been carried off by 
their women. 
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Beyond the trench there 
Victory ! opened up a pretty little 
concave plateau, dotted with 
houses and gardens. On the farther side, 
some four hundred yards away, we could 
see many babaylanes scurrying off into the 
forest, carrying several wounded men. We 
gave them a volley and another outlaw 
dropped, while the rest, leaving their wounded, 
fled the faster. But we were now too 
exhausted to pursue ; moreover, our ammu¬ 
nition was running low, and I was suffering 
from the effects of severe bruises. However, 
I sent Sergeant Basubas with a few soldiers 
to make a round of the plateau, gather up 
the wounded, and clear out any lurking 
babaylanes, although I felt pretty sure 
that they had received a scare that would 
keep them going. 

\Ve followed the trails of blood to the 
huts in the centre of the plateau, where I 
called the roll in front of Papa Isio’s resi¬ 
dence. Miraculous to relate, not onfe of 
my men w'as seriously injured. Seven had 
nasty cuts and contusions about the head 
and shoulders, but after a little rest would 
be fit for the trail. With first-aid packages 
I bandaged the soldiers’ cuts and my own ; 
then I turned my attention to the wounded 
babaylanes whom Basubas had brought in. 
There were several of these ; and the job 
of bandaging up your enemy's wounds, 
when every nerve and fibre of your own 
system calls for rest, was a not unusual 
ending to a Constabulary officer’s " perfect 
dav.” 

The cargadores now came up and we all 
quartered ourselves in the Pope’s mansion, 
which was supplied wath running water, 
piped in bamboo tubes from a spring farther 
up the plateau. There were food and loot 
for all, as the houses were full of the outlaws’ 
plunder from half the haciendas of Negros 
—mirrors, women's dresses, china dishes, pots 
and pans, and all sorts of household goods 
and farming implements. In the sweet- 
potato patches pigs were rooting; and a 
couple of fat porkers soon rooted no more, 
but were roasting whole over the coals 
of our camp-fire. It was sunset. Chickens 
were flvang to roost on the ridge poles of 
the huts, whence my men ingeniou-sly 
removed them by means of a long jxile 
with a cro.sspiece at one end. The gardens 
yielded fresh ears of com. with camotes, 
ubis, melons, and other fruits and vegetables. 
W’hat a meal that was ! After it, the men 
gathered round the fire puffing cigars made 
from the Pope's choicest leaf tobacco— 
which we found hanging under the eaves 
of his house—and sipping pangassi (rice 
wine) from his great earthenware jars. 


When daylight came again—the night 
having pass^ without incident—we buried 
the dead babaylanes and spent the day 
loafing on the plateau, healing up our wounds 
and preparing for our return to Isabela. 
I was prodigiously pleased with the results 
of the expedition, for although Papa Isio 
had escaped we had dealt him a blow from 
which he would be long in recovering; and 
we had established the prestige of the 
Constabulary in Negros for all time. The 
captured outlaws said that the Pope himself 
had been wounded, and that that was why 
their resistance had broken. Two of their 
leaders had fallen, Aguacil-cito and Felipe 
Dacu, while it was safe to estimate their 
total killed at a dozen. 

Some years later, when I 
The Caged was Superintendent of the 
Eagle. Iwahig Penal Colony, 1 went 
to see Papa Isio, then a 
prisoner in Bilibid Prison, Manila. The 
old scoundrel had remained in the mountains 
until my successor in Negros, Captain Bowers, 
by clever work, obtained his surrender. I 
had a long talk with the Pope, but got little 
out of him, for he posed as ver}' stupid. 

The plight of the old brigand cliief, 
cooped in his narrow cell after so many years 
of freedom in the mountains, excited my 
sympathy. I gave him some little luxuries, 
and, soon afterwards, in conversation with 
the then Governor-General of the Philip¬ 
pines, James F. Smith, took occasion to 
say a good word for the Pope, who was 
under sentence of death. General Smith 
had once commanded in Negros and knew 
the history of Papa Isio and his babaylanes, 
and he commuted the death sentence to 
life imprisonment ; but the prisoned eagle 
pined in confinement and soon died. 

On the morning of May 28th we left 
Mansalanao, first burning all the houses— 
except one for the wounded babaylanes — 
and all the plunder we could not carry away. 
The manner in which those soldiers and 
cargadores loaded themselves with loot w’as 
astounding. 

Despite w’ounds and stiffness it w’as a 
joyful column that w'ound down the moun¬ 
tain. When we marched into Isabela the 
populace turned out to greet us, incredulous 
at first that w'e had captured the babaylanes' 
stronghold, but our loot w’as the best of 
evidence, and the townsfolk were able to 
pick out belongings lost many months or 
years before. That night there was a big 
baile to celebrate the victor^’, and Isabela 
rang with music, merriment, and dance. 

-\nd from the day we took Mansalanao 
there were no more haciendas burned by the 
outlaws in the valley of the Binalbagan 
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So popular were the 
Author’s previous auricles, 
*’ In Quest of Cannibals," 
that we commissioned him 
to write an account of 
his adventures on another 
most hazardous expedition 
—the hunting down of the 
mysterious nomads of the 
Mount Victoria region of 
Papua, who, descending 
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from their hill-top villages, 
killed the native labourers 
of the Yodda goldfield and 
then disappeared into the 
unexplored fastnesses of 
the mountains. In this 
article Mr. Chinnery de¬ 
scribes the series of mur¬ 
ders that led to his patrol, 
and the beginning of the 
march "into the unknown.” 


P eeping through the 
clouds from her 
majestic height of 
thirteen thousand feet above sea- 
level, Mount Victoria overlooks the hunt¬ 
ing grounds and habitations of the nomadic, 
copper-coloured Biagi tribes, five thousand 
feet below ; the Government outpost of 
Kokoda, wnth its small staff of officials and 
armed native constabulary, still farther 
down ; the Yodda Goldfield, with its 
sprinkling of white miners and their native 
labourers ; and the Koko tribes who, with 
the miners, inhabit an auriferous pocket in 
the mountains which has lured many sturdy 
pioneers to a lonely death since its gold- 
bearing potentialities became the subject 
of rumour more than twenty years ago. 

At that time the whole country was peopled 
with savage tribes who contested every inch 
of ground with the advancing gold-seekers 
and fought hand-to-hand with the Govern¬ 
ment parties protecting them. The history 
of the struggle fills many thrilling pages, for 
it was not won by civilization until both 
sides had lost heavily. One Government 
outpo.st was wiped out and its white officer 
and native defenders eaten by the owners of 
the soil, while on another route the trail was 
marked at intervals with the dead bodies of 
those who had fallen on the way, worn to 
death with the hardships of the rapids and 


/ precipitous gorges which 

stoo<l lx‘tween them and 
the goldfield. But the 
spirit of the Britisher con¬ 
quered both the forbidding forces of 
Nature and the stubborn resistance of the 
wild men, for the year 1899 found nearly 
a hundred white miners, with native 
labourers they had brought from civilized 
districts, sluicing in the Yodda Valley, where, 
in a couple of years, the gold output was 
estimatecl at forty-eight thousand pounds. 

After having won through the savage 
races of the lowlands and the innumerable 
hardships of the route, the miners had earned 
the right to carry out their operations in 
peace, but this, alas ! was not to be, for 
scarcely had they settled to their work when 
new enemies began to trouble them—the 
Biagi, the nomads of Mount Victoria. Now, 
the mountain men are very skilled in bush- 
craft. Unknown to the whites, the opera¬ 
tions on the goldfield had been watchi cl from 
the jungle by many curious and unfriendly 
eyes. To people who used stone implements 
there was a wealth of attraction in a steel 
hatchet ; and before they had been Icjng on 
the fiekl the miners found their stock of 
hatchets rapidly decrea.sing. .Another fact 
which interested the Biagi greatly was the 
absence of weapons as they knew them— 
\.e., spears. How was it, they wondered, 
that these men with white skins, who 
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controlled people of their own colour and used 
them as servants, could fight their way 
through the tribes of the lowlands, who—as 
they knew from their own experience—were 
strong and brave ? Did those queer-shaped 
things which they carried either in their waist- 
belts or in their hands contain the secret of 
their success ? They decided to watch and 
see. The miners, lulled to a sense of com¬ 
parative security, and knowing nothing of 
the curiosity they were arousing, pUed their 
trade, the while shooting game and birds 
to supplement their own diet and that of 
their native labourers. Then rifles began to 
disappear in the «ame mysterious manner as 
the hatchets. A watch was kept, and strange 
swift-footed natives were observed to enter 
the shanties while the occupants were at 
work on the claims, and to mov^e away with 
whatever had attracted them. Just at this 
time, also, the Biagi had learnt what they 
wanted to know concerning the movements 
and methods of the gold-seekers, and events 
moved very quickly. 

Among the Biagi a boy may not become 
an adult member of the clan until he has 
killed a man of another tribe, and until he 
has been permitted to enter adult meml)er- 
ship of his tribe he may not marry one of the 
girls. So, almost as soon as the miners 
learned to account for the thefts of hatchets 
and rifles from their camps, some of their 
boys, on duty at the heads of water-races 
and other isolated parts of the gold-diggings, 
were suddenly pounced upon and killed by 
the strange men of the mountains. In con¬ 
sequence there were many weddings in 
Biagi-land, but there was no rejoicing on the 
field, for the task of punishing the murderers 
meant many days of weary climbing in the 
mountains and so much time lost from work. 
The man who follows the gold trail doesn’t 
like to have his attention taken away from 
it, but as other labtuirers were lost the diggers 
assembled to discuss a means of coping with 
this new menace. As a result, about forty 
of the white men, with a large number 
of native labourers, set out one day to 
climb the mountains and punish the 
marauders. Day after day they cut their 
way through the forest, climbing the water¬ 
falls and precipitous mountain-sides., until 
at last they entered one of the villages of the 
Biagi. Here they found some of their stolen 
property, which had been left behind by the 
mountain men in their flight to the bush. 
The natives themselves remained elusive, 
and only one slight engagement took place, 
during which the Biagi used the rifles taken 
from the camp and wounded two of the 
miners. It is said, however, that the miners 
obtained some satisfaction before they 
returned to the field, and certainly they were 
not molested again for a time. One of the 


diggers, who had lost his eye, had it replaced 
by a glass one, which, though not so con¬ 
venient as the natural one, compensated 
him in other ways. It is said that its good 
qualities were particularly useful in con¬ 
nection with his labourers, for if he wished 
to leave them during working hours he 
would take out the glass eye and deliberately 
place it on a stick or stone facing in the 
direction of the workings. He could then 
leave the job for any length of time, knowing 
that the superstitious natives would work 
just as hard with the uncanny orb fixed on 
them as if he were personally superintending 
their labour. 

From this time onwards the development 
of the Yodda goldfield proceeded without 
any great hindrance from the natives of the 
vicinity. Though isolated cases of murder 
were fairly numerous, the establishment 
of a Government station at Kokoda, nine 
miles from the field, prevented any serious 
outbreaks, and meantime the adv'ance of 
civilization gradually led to the pacification 
of the tribes l^etween the field and the coast, 
so that communications were moderately 
safe. A Government station was eventually 
established on the coast as well, and near by 
stores were erected by traders to provide 
for the men on the field. So progress con¬ 
tinued until 1909, when the Biagi, who 
had given comparatively little trouble since 
the first outbreak, became restless again, 
and two more native lalxiurers were mur¬ 
dered on the Yodda and their bodies hidden. 
The Resident Magistrate of the district 
visited the scene of the outrage wdth his 
armed nativ'e constabulary to solve the 
mystery of the missing boys, and while 
they were searching in the forest two of 
the nativ'e constables heard a ghastly shriek 
from the creek just below them. Rushing 
to the spot they caught one of the Biagi 
in the very act of dragging into the bush the 
body of a labourer he had just killed with 
a tomahawk. The Biagi warrior fought 
desperately with the constables, but was 
ov'erpowered and securely handcufled. His 
village was identitied and the party, has¬ 
tening there, eftected the capture of the 
other men concerned in the outrage of that 
day, though the mystery of the two men 
missed the day liefore remained unsolved. 

In 1010 other murders followed in quick 
succession. I had just come to the division 
from the German Boundary to recover from 
a particularly virulent form of malaria 
prevalent in that region, and was resting 
with the Resident Magistrate at the coastal 
station of Buna Bay, Kokoda, lieing at this 
time in charge of an Assistant Resident 
Magistrate. The recurrence of murders on 
the Yodda gave rise to considerable alann 
among the miners on the goldfield, so every 




The Biagi warrior fought desperately. 


ammunition had to be tested and put in 
order. 

Wliile thus engaged a messenger brought 
a note from one of the miners stating that 
two of his b<)\> who liatl gone to the liead 
of his water-race early that morning, to 
turn on the water used for sluicing his 
claim, had not returned. This letter I 
dispatched to the A.R.M., who was actually 
in another part of the Yodda at the time, 
and that officer found evidence of foul 
play, though the bodies were not recovered. 

When he returned to the station the 
A.R.M. became very ill, and it was decided 


R.M. to proceed to Kokoda and join the 
Assistant in hunting the Yodda murderers. 
Upon my arrival at Kokoda that officer 
proceeded to the Yodda to further investi¬ 
gate the recent murders, while I unpacked 
and repaired my patrol gear and equipment 
ready for mountain work. In this {>art of 
New Guinea special attention has to be paid 
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that he should rest and prepare for his 
journey to Port Moresby, a hundred miles 
on foot over the mountains. Accordingly 
1 took charge of the Yodda Goldfield mur¬ 
ders, and immediately began arrangements 
for a patrol. Choosing a number of con¬ 
stables skilled in bushcraft, I left the station 
early the following morning with rations for 
three days. We arrived after a couple of hours' 
walk at a large tributary of the Yodda, known 
as the Ovvi. This river tumbles down from 
the Biagi mountains, and when in “ fresh ” 
after a heavy rain presents an awesome 
spectacle of foaming rapids and whirlpools. 

At this place I decided to halt a while, 
so that the boys might enjoy a few minutes 
" smoke-oh.” One of the constables, a 
boy named Keloia, whom I had already 
marked for promotion on account of the 
quiet strength of his personality, wandered 
away up-river in the direction of its water¬ 
shed, and returning a few minutes later 
asked me to come w'ith him. I followed his 
lead, and on the opposite bank he pointed 
to the remains of a fire in which were some 
pieces of taro—the native food of the 
locality—not quite cooked, though the 
embers of the fire were cold. Alongside 
lay a knife, similar to the long-bladed scrub- 
knives used on the Yodda, and in a tree near 
by, with its point embedded about threeinches 
in the sappy wood, w'as a spear. A few 
pieces of half-eaten food lay about the fire. 
Evidently someone had been eating there, 
and v/hile waiting for the food to cook had 
been disturbed by something of which they 
were afraid. Only in this w^ay could we 
account for the evident haste with w’hich 
the food-cookers had left, for natives do 
not leave such things behind without very 
good reason, and as none of the people who 
habitually use that area had cause to fear 
one another, the disturbed party must have 
l)een people who had no good reason for 
being in the locality. Calling the party 
together, I directed a search of the vicinity, 
and we found tracks (made by natives 
departing in great haste) leading in the 
direction of the Owi headwaters, where the 
Biagi villages are situated. Presently the 
tracks diverged and ran in all directions, 
as if the fugitives had scattered to avoid 
pursuit. Returning to the fire, we picked 
up the tracks by wdiich they had come to 
the cooking place and followed an easy 
trail coming from the direction of the Yodda. 
But here again the tracks began to diverge, 
as if those who made them had arrived at 
a certain rendezvous by separate trails. 
Certain that we were on the tracks of the 
men w'ho murdered the Yodda boys, wc 
left them for the time and made all ha.ste 
to the Yodda, where w'e examined the scene 
w'hence the boys had disappeared. 


J ust above the head of the water-race 
Keloia found some leaves on the ground and 
other indications that men had lain there. 
A small clump of shrubs grew in front of 
the bed of leaves, and some twigs which 
would have obscured the view' below had 
been snapped off. The slope showed that 
the natives had crept very carefully down 
to where the boys worked, and the sides 
of the race gave indications that a short 
struggle had taken place. No signs of the 
bodies were discovered, nor could any tracks 
leaving the place be found ; w'hoever had 
done the work had carefully covered their 
trail. 

Nothing w'as to be gained by a prolonged 
stay, so we returned to the station fairly 
certain that the Biagi people were respon¬ 
sible for the disappearance of the two boys. 
I had been carefully studvnng Keloia, and on 
learning that he was a Hagari boy, related 
by language and custom to the Biagi tribes, 
I decided to test him, for if he proved 
reliable I felt certain that the solution 
of the difficulty could be .safely left to 
him. His record on the constabulary roU 
showed that he was a quiet, well-behaved 
man, though not of much account because 
of his ignorance of broken English. As 
the native language used by the constab¬ 
ulary was knowm to me, his ignorance of 
English was not of much concern. What 
interested me chiefly was his quiet dignity 
and strength, rare in a native, and apt to 
be passed over as stupidity by a careless 
observer. His personality, his interest in 
his w'ork, and his extraordinary skill in the 
art of tracking and reading bush-signs 
won my confidence. That night I called 
him into the home-made building of adzed 
logs and grass thatch which serv'ed as the 
office, and said to him, in the vernacular : 
“ Keloia, you look.like a man. I am pleased 
with the way you are doing your work. 
I want a man to undertake special investi¬ 
gation work which wall relieve him for a 
time of his police duties and make him a 
sort of general adviser. That is the sort 
of man I want for hunting these murderers. 
Are you the man ? ” He replied with ju.st 
one word—“ Master.” That was all. ** All 
right,” I said. ” Now' go and think it over, 
and when you have decided how' we are 
to go about the matter, come and let me 
know.” 

Thus began one of the best friendships 
that ever existed between brown and white, 
with w'hat result the following pages will 
show. 

Keloia came to me later in the evening 
and sai<l : ” Master, in the village of Saluba, 
which IS inhabited by one of the tribes known 
as Biagi, there lives a great chief. That man 
is Gavana. To him I would speak.” 
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The girJ gently told him not to pursue his suit. 


“ What is in your mind ? ” I asked. when I see the way clear,” he said. ” Vtry 

” Lest I am thinking things that are not well,” I told him ; ” you are my assistant, 
as things are, I should like to speak later, and I trust you. Go and find the way." 
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While he was absent I completed arrange¬ 
ments for extensive patrol work. There 
were many things to be done. The local 
tribes had to be told to hold themselves 
in readiness. I had chosen the Kokos for 
porters. They are hereditary enemies of 
the Biagi, and the idea of a patrcd through 
the Biagi country, notwithstanding the 
hardships that would be incurred, filled 
them with eagerness. Volunteers presented 
themselves every hour of the day, and I was 
able to make a selection of the most jwwerful 
and active men. All the chiefs, too, were 
eager to take part. Some of them, though 
considerably over fifty years of age, nothing 
daunted by the hardships and cold of the 
mountain altitudes, expressed their excite¬ 
ment at the prospect of a march through 
the country of the enemy they hated as 
only a New Guinea man. can hate. In the 
past they had suffered much at the hands 
of the predatory mountaineers, who pounced 
on them, when they least expected it. with 
the suddenness of the wild bush animals 
that shared their mountains, disappearing 
again just as suddenly into their fastnesses 
beyond reach of pursuit and revenge. 

keloia returned after two days with a 
number of Saluba people, including a 
striking-looking man of stately mien and 
light brown sldn, whom I had no difficulty 
in identifvnng as the famous chief Gavana. 
Several Kokos were at the station when 
they arrived, having brought native food 
for us to purchase, and as Gavana walked 
through them his name was w’hispered 
from one to the other with awe and respect, 
for he had been the leader of many Biagi 
raids on their tribe and had earned a big 
name as a lone fighter through his habit 
of stalking the Kokos and killing them, 
one at a time, in revenge for a raid of theirs 
on his village which resulted in the death 
of his sister while he w’as in another district. 

Keloia also had another fine-looking man 
wdth the party, but he was in hanrlcuffs; 
him he called Ilumi. The curious onlookers 
were dispersed, much to their disgust, for 
the Papuan dearly loves to listen to some 
other person’s business, particularly when 
the tale unfolds incidents of love and blood¬ 
shed, as this one did. The Biagi squatted 
quietly on their haunches and gazed with 
rapt attention at the speaker, fearful lest 
thev should miss one w'ord, their breath 
coming spasmodically’ as their excitement 
increased, and their eyes widely opened. 

I w’ill let Keloia tell the tale in liis own 
w'ay’. 

“ Master,” he began. ” there lives in 
Ow’i village, which is one of the Biagi settle¬ 
ments high up on the rocky’ crags of ' Queen 
Victoria ’ (native way of say’ing Mount 
Victoria), a girl named X-. Her skin is 


like the sldn of a white man, her head is 
erect, and as she w-alks men are reminded 
of the leaves of the taro plant as they sway 
gracefully in a light wind. Her manner is 
quiet and gentle, and when she speaks her 
words are kind, for she thinks not of herself 
but of others. When she smiles men forget 
their sorrows, and when she sings the moun¬ 
tain songs of her people, men and women 
cease their work to listen. She is too good 
and wonderful to t>e of the world, for her 
character and the influence she has on others 
remind us of those good women w’ho live 
in the place where the ghosts go to. But 
.she is just a woman, of course—a beautiful 
woman who at birth was given by the 
' Ghost people ’ qualities that are not given 
to others. So, Master, that’s 'what for’” 
(the reason). 

“I do not follow your meaning— what's 
■ what for ’ ? ” I asked. 

“ It is on account of that w’oman that the 
Yodda murders have occurred,” he replied. 

“ Oh ! ” I said, beginning to see light. 
“ Well, take up your story’ and carry’ it on.” 

" All the boys in Owi \’illage have been 
mad over that girl for many y’ears, but none 
so hopelessly in love as Kikivi, and here is the 
reason for the trouble. 

” Now, Kikivi is just such a man as 

X- is a woman, b\it when he was bom 

the ‘ ghost pef)ple' did not tell him how* 
to use his charm, and where she e.xerts a 
good influence he exerts a bad one. But 
he is a man, and the people cea.se speak¬ 
ing when he sp<*aks. He it is that goes 
alone into the bush and with his spear 
and axe kills the wild boar in .single 
combat. Scars inflicted by the wild bush 
animals which he fought and killed stand 
out from his skin like the stars at night. 

” Like X-, he has the skin of a white 

man, and the height and strength of a 
strong white man. People call him ‘ Like 
the Wind,’ to express his movements. 

” But he is selfish and cruel, and has the 
mind and soul of an evil thing ' not man.’ 

” This man loves X-, and has sworn to 

possess her. For many’ years he desired her. 
Since she has been a big girl he has laid at 
her feet all the spoils of the hunt : all the 
tn)phies he has taken from the bodies of men 
he has killed in war. Thinking to please her, 
he has won the ‘ homicidal decoration ’ for 
bravery many times over, and in the fever 
of his passion to possess her he has killetl 
many men of other tribes who at ordinary’ 
times would not hav’e been attacked. But 
all in vain : he is no more to her than any 
of the other boy's, all vainly longing. She 
goes her way’ and pleases every’one but 
Kikivi. 

" This unretumed love of Kikivi’s has been 
the cause of the Yodda murders. About 
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three years ago (1909) Kikivi killed one day a 
very fine wild boar in single combat. This 

he cut up and took to the father of X-, 

asking his help. The father took the pig, but 
said the girl would not be influenced and 
that he would let her have her own way. 
This made Kikivi feel bad, particularly as he 
had given away the best portion of his pig 
to ensure the father’s good will. He felt 
' kava-kava ’ (foolish) ; and you know. 
Master, that when a New Guinea man is made 
* kava-kava ’ his blood rises and he feels ‘ no 
good ' until he has spilled the blood of some 

other person. He approached X- once 

more, but the girl gently told him not to 
pursue his suit as she could never love him. 

“ Kikivi was puzzled. He looked inside 
himself to find what he lacked. Surely 
he was the finest man in the village, and 
therefore a prize to be desired. Perhaps if 
he went to war again and killed a man, the 
girl would be proud of his suit. His feelings, 
too, would be soothed by killing a man. 
Yes ; that was the way out—he would go to 
the Yodda and ease his feelings by killing 
one of the boys of the white men who worked 
in the valley. 

“ And so it came about that the first boys 
were killed on the Yodda. Kikivi was 
assisted in this act by .some of the younger 
men of the village who were only too anxious 
to win their spurs under such a leader. 
After killing the miners’ boys they hurled 
their bodies into the rapids, so that all 
traces might be washed away. When they 
returned to the village they spoke proudly 
of their deed and were greatly praised by all 

except X-. She alone had no word to 

say, and the heart of Kikivi was heavy and 
bitter within him. So bitter, indeed, that he 
went to the village of Saluba near by and 
sp>oke of his longings. And the people of 
Saluba were sympathetic, but they were also 
a little jealous of his deeds. Not for long did 
they hesitate ; Bakosi saw to that. He was 
their ‘ strong man.’ One who had killed 
many. He had, in fact, just completed a term 
of imprisonment in the Port Moresby jail 
for killing some years before one of His 
Majesty’s mail carriers and gouging out the 
eyes of his victim. Kikivi's words fired 
Bakosi, and he was seized of a desire to slay. 
So no sooner had Kikivi left Saluba than 
Bakosi and some others slipp)ed silently 
through the bush to the Yodda. But ill 
fortune dogged their tracks, for no .sooner 
had they slain one of the Yodda boys than 
the police surrounded them and captured 
Bakosi. (This was the occasion on which the 
Resident Magistrate was at the Yodda 
investigating the case of the boys who had 
been killed by Kikivi a few days before.) 


“ But though the police came to Saluba and 
arrested many of Bakosi’s friends, Kikivi and 
his companions remained undi.sturbed. En¬ 
couraged by this and enraged by the refusal 

of X-to accept his love, Kikivi repeated 

his crimes. On the last occasion Ilumi, 
Obibi, Namai, and Boboil accompanied him. 
Kikivi made each one of them share in 
killing the boys, cutting up their bodies, and 
throwing them in the creek, .so that each 
would be equally guilty and not likely to 
betray the others in the event of dis¬ 
covery. But as the bodies were not washed 
away the pieces w^ere recovered and laid 
under shelves of rock in the river bed. 
While Kikivi and his friends were returning 
from the scene of the crime they were seen 
at the Owi River while they'W'ere cooking some 
food—they had been in the jungle all night 
without it—by the Assistant Resident 
Magistrate’s party on its way to the Yodda, 
and fearful of discovery they abandoned 
what they had and returned wuth all haste to 
the village. The people were very angry 
with them this time for hav'ing left traces of 
their return route, and during the altercation 
Kikivi and the other boys left the tribe and 
journeyed many days across the mountains to 
their friends the Bede, on Mount Scratchley. 
The people of the village left for the mountain- 
tops, and now' they are hiding in the caves and 
stone places near the top of Mount Victoria. 

■■ Ilumi is the only one who did not go, 
and I managed to capture him while he was 
working in his garden.” 

Such was Keloia’s story of the misdeeds 
of Kikivi and his young friends or pupils. 
It was corroborated by the man Ilumi. I 
learned also that the hiding-place of the 
fugitives was in the mountains about four 
days’ march from Kokoda. The village of the 
Bede tribe in w'hich they w'ere hiding w'as one 
that had never been visited by Government 
officials, nor were the Bede people themselves 
under control. 

During the evening of his return I had a 
long consultation with Keloia and the chief 
Gavana, and plans for the expedition to 
Mount Scratchley w'ere discussed. 

Gavana w'as one of the most striking men 
I have ever met. In the discussion of plans 
for the capture of Kikivi he took a leading 
part, and eventually he and Keloia gave me 
a clear idea of w’hat w'as needed for the 
achievement of our object. 

At daylight one morning I set out w'ith 
eight picked native police and about .seventy 
Koko carriers. A number of Gavana’s 
friends from Biagi-land joined us as w'c w'ent, 
and that night w'e camp)ed in the Yodda 
valley. Our expedition into the unknown 
was now well under way. 


{To be continued.) 
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PINE MOUN¬ 
TAIN — don’t 
blame me for 
the mouthful of word 
I didn’t name it—is in 
the south-eastern part 
of Idaho. It is situate 
in one of the roughest 
and most rugged sec¬ 
tions of a peculiarly 
rugged and mountainous 
State. Bear, cougar, 
deer, and other big game 
have a happy home in 
the Great Black Pine Mountain country. 
There, too, for several years, has ranged a 
baiul of wild horses. 

One winter night, about thirty years ago, 
a party of freighters with two four-horse 
teams were camping on the Oregon Trail, 
the historic American road which winds its 
way through Southern Idaho. That night 
there w^as a fierce blizzard. When the 
freighters grojXKl their way out from their 
w'agon covers in the chill dawn they found 
that their horses had disappeared. All they 
could sec w’as a dreary desert of sage bushes 
and swirling snow. Vou wall please under¬ 
stand that the Oregon Trail ran through a 
country of magnificent distances, where 
neighbours lived fifty or a hundred miles 
from each other. 

The old-time freighter was an artist in the 
use of “ cuss-words,” and I can ejuite imagine 
that those horseless gentry did the occasion 
full justice in an outpouring of fervent and 
picturesque profanity. 

But they never saw' their horses again. 
How the freighters got out of their difficulty 


I do not know. The 
story goes that the 
horses, drifting south 
before the blizzard, 
eventually came to 
the Great Black Pine 
.Mountain country, saw 
that the land was a 
pleasant one, and took 
up their aboile there. 
There they lived in 
peace and increased 
and multiplied. 

From time to time, 
hunters, prospectors, 
and cowboys hunting stra}' .stock brought 
back tales of seeing a band of wild horses on 
Great Black Pine Mountain. In 1917 came 
stories of a wonderful " pinto ” stallion who 
lorded it over a band of some thirty wild 
mares. The men who had seen the pinto 
described him as being a marvel of speed 
and looks. He was a light buckskin colour 
with hand.some, irregular jet-black markings 
—hence the name ” pinto.” He had a long, 
flowing mane and tail, arched crest, small 
head, and .slender legs—a gem of a horse, in 
.short. 

Many attempts were made to run down 
and capture the pinto, but he frustrated all 
of them with ridiculous ease. Usually his 
marvellous speed enabled him to escape: 
sometimes he fled into rocky and almost 
inaccessible regions, and left his pursueis 
floundering blindly in a maze of canyons and 
precipices. 

The fame of the w’onderful wild pinto 
reached into neighbounng States, and finally 
came to the ears of Jack Wooding, of Wyom¬ 
ing, a celebrated rider and horseman, who 
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had had much experience in the game of 
hunting wild horses. There are many bands 
of wild horses in the Western States. Usually 
the horses are not worth the bother and 
expense of hunting them, but occasionally, 
as in the case of the pinto, the band includes 
a horse that ts a horse. 

Wo(xling came to the Black Pine Mountain 
country in the fall of 1918. He brought with 
liim four other expert riders and a string of 
five horses, noted for their speed and en¬ 
durance. 

Great Black Pine Mountain slopes down 
to almost level plains dotted with sage 
bushes. It was Wooding’s plan to run the 
pinto off the mountain on to these plains and 
then wear him out by driving him from one 
rider to another, who would take up the hunt 
with a fresh horse. One of WocxJing's 
riders rotle a racehorse, famous on the 
tracks, and all his horses were partly 
thorough-bred. Both he and his four 
men were skilled with the rope. 

For some days Woocling looked over the 
ground and, from a respectful distance, 
studied the habits of the pinto and his band. 
He observed that the wild horses came 
from their strongholds at dawn to drink at 
some springs on the side of the mountain. 
The pinto led the troop and acted as look¬ 
out. The slightest alarm would send them 
scurrving back to their heights, wilder th.an 
mountain sheep and as sure-footed as 
mountain goats. 

At length came the day when Wooding 
thought his plans were complete. He had 
found a place where he could get into the 
canyon down which the wild horses came to 
drink. Among the rocks he campe<l the 
night before and, in the early dawn, saw the 
band passing down to the springs. Just 
above the springs Rider No. i was posted, 
with orders to try to drive the horses down 
the mountain to the plain. Rider No. i 
tried all right, but the band wheeled and 
dashed back up the narrow canvfin, where 
they were met by Wixiding, who was yelling 
and firing his revolver in the air. Most of 
the band got past him, but the pinto and 
five or six of the mares turned again and 
rushed down the canyon and down the 
mountain-side at break-neck speed. Out on 
the plain Wooding and Rider No. i ran the 
band at full speed for some ten miles to 
where Rider No. 2 was posted with his fresh 
lujrse. 

No. 2 took up the chase for another ten 


miles and turned the hunt over to Rider 
No. 3, who repeated the performance. By 
this time the mares had been passed, but thic 
wonderful pinto seemed as fresh as ever. 
Rider No. 4 was riding the racehorse, and 
with a burst of speed managed to range 
alongside of the pinto, who had already 
travelled more than thirty miles at a rate 
gotxl enough to win races on most tracks. 
Rider No. 4 took down his rope and threw 
it. He was a first-class roper, but the pinto 
ducked his head, " turned on a silver dollar,” 
as the man said afterwards, and ran away 
from No. 4’s racehorse like an aeroplane 
running away from a crippled tank. 

To cut the story short, those riders cha.sed 
the pinto for more than fifty miles in a circle 
back to the starting-point. There Wooding, 
whose horse was rested and comparatively 
fresh, joined the hunt and confidently pursued 
the pinto among the rocks and pines. It 
was apparent that the magnificent horse 
had almost shot liis bolt. Still he plunged 
ahead, head high and nostrils dilated, mane 
and tail flying, while foam on his sides and 
back. 

Straight as an arrow he ran to where the 
mountain-side broke off short in a precipice 
three hundred feet deep. Straight to the 
edge he maintained his wild rush ; then, 
turning his head with a .scream of defiance 
he leaped boldly out into space and fell 
crashing among the tops of the big black 
pines below. 

Wooding, recklessly .spurring close behind, 
could not stop his own horse, and threw 
himself backwards out of his .saddle just in 
time to see his steed flounder at the brink 
and follow the pinto to the happy hunting- 
ground of good horses. 

In 1919, while hunting blue grouse among 
the pines of (ireat Black Pmc ^fountain, we 
came upon the skeletons of two horses. 
Mountain lions had done tlieir work, but we 
could see that one of the animals had been 
a pinto. There, where he had ranged in liis 
wild freedom, I was told the story of the 
pinto of Great Black I^ine Mountain. He 
was certainly “ some horse.” 

- 4 t a ranch not far aw ay the people have a 
two-year old pinto colt—evidently a de¬ 
scendant of the hero of this story. The colt 
was captunxl on the mountain, and is a 
splendid-looking youngster. His owners are 
trying to ” gentle ” him, but the buckanjo 
who first tries to ride him has my sincere 
sympathy. 
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Two British officers, prisoners of war in Turkey, took up Spiritualism and got the Turkish 
Commandant and his Interpreter interested in the uncanny business. The idea of escape by 
means of the “Spook” took shape, and the Turks—egged on b/ the hope of finding a 
mythical “ treasure ’’—fell into the trap. This instalment describes how the two conspirators 
went into solitary confinement, in pursuance of their daring scheme, and how the plan of 
campaign developed. 


V. 

WE GO TO PRISON. 

T 3 p.m. our twenty-four hours of 
grace expired. Once more we went to 
the Commandant’s office—Hill and I 
and the four witnesses. The last act 
of the little comedy w'as played. The Com¬ 
mandant began with a graphic picture of the 
horrors of a Turkish prison and the monotony 
of a bread-and-water diet. Then he told- us how 
much he loved us prisoners, and would we spare 
him the pain of putting us in jail by giving up 
the name he wanted ? 

Hill and I were models of firmnessinourrefosil. 
Kiazim Bey, with a gesture of hopelessness, in¬ 
dicated he could do no more for us. Then came 
the sentence. The common jail for the present 
would remain in abeyance, but until we saw fit to 
confess we would be confined in a back room of 
the ” Colonel’s House ”—a large empty building 
opposite the office. We would be allowed no 
communication whatever with other prisoners, 
and no orderly, but we might have our clothes 
ami bedding. We would not be permitted to 
write or to receive any letters. To begin with, 
our food could be sent in by the nearest pri.soner’s 
house. If we remained olxlurate, we would later 
sample a bread-and-water <liet. Xo walks and 
no privileges of any kind, and the threat of a 
further court-martial and a severer sentence by 
Constantinople over our heads ! 

Then something happened which neither Hill 
nor I had foreseen, and which completely took 
our breath away. Major Gilchrist, in his 
position as adjutant of the camp, made an 
exceedingly polite and grateful speech. No 
Th« Author’s book, " On the Road to 


doubt he thought he was being very diplomatic, 
for on behalf of the camp he thanked the Com¬ 
mandant for the courtesy and fairness with which 
he had conducted the trial and for the leniency 
of the sentence ! 

After this ’’ vote of thanks,” our four witnesses 
left the office. They were good fellows, those 
four. They busied themselves getting up our 
kit to our new quarters, and seeing the room 
swept out and all made comfortable for us. 
While they were doing .so. Hill and I and the 
Commandant and the Pimple w’ere having a 
noble time together, recalling the various inci¬ 
dents in the trial and congratulating each other 
on our successful performances. The Com¬ 
mandant thought it all the best joke of his life, 
and he made us repeat Gilchrist’s pa'an of praise 
several times, rocking in his chair with laughter. 

At last there was a trampling in the hall below. 
The guard was w^aiting, so the Commandant 
shook hands with each of us in turn. 

" Remember, my friends,” he said, ” you have 
but to ask for anything you want, and you will 
get It.” 

Then we were marched across to our new prison 
—the first men in history, .so far as we knew, to 
be sentenced for thought-reading ! Our new 
prison was one of the best-built houses in Yozgad, 
empty of all furniture, it is true (except the chair 
and table we had each brought with us), but 
large and airy, and comparatively clean. From 
the front windows we had a view- of the Com¬ 
mandant’s office and the main street. From the 
side we looked into ” Posh Castle.” where now 
lived our friends Doc., Price, cand Matthews; 
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and at the back there was a tiny cobbled yard, 
with high walls round it, and a large stone horse- 
trough, which we promptly converted into that 
real luxury—a full-length bath. To the south¬ 
east we had a wide view of the distant pine- 
woods, and nearer at hand a certain grey rock 
projected through the snow on the slope of South 
Hill. Under its shadow lay the first clue to the 
treasure. 

When we arrived some of our friends were 
waiting to see the last of us. Our escort hustled 
them out. The door slammed, the key grated 
in the lock, and a sentry took up his stand outside. 
Our separation from the camp was complete, 
and our solitary confinement had begun. 

It was natural that Hill and I shouUl be elated 
at the success of our plan. The simultaneous 
hoodwinking of friend and foe had for us an 
amusing side. But mingled with our elation 
and our amusement was a feeling which no 
loyalty to our friends in the camp could suppress. 
For we rejoiced, alxive all, in our loneliness, our 
freedom from interruption. 

The thing now was to get the proof of Kiazim 
Bey’s complicity which would make the camp 
safe. Kiazim was not an easy man to trap : up- 
to-date there was nothing he could not explain 
by a theory of collusion between his subor¬ 
dinates and ourselves. We had no proof of his 
share in the plot. With typical Oriental cunning 
he kept him.self well in the background. 

Weeks ago we had conceived the idea of snap¬ 
shotting Kiazim Bey. his satellites, and ourselves 
digging for the hidden gold. Cameras are a 
luxury forbidden to prisoners of war, but on our 
first night in the Colonel’s House Hill put into my 
hand a vest-pocket Kodak, lx*longing to Wright, 
which somehow or another had escaped notice 
at the time of the latter’s capture. Films to fit 
it had arrived in a parcel, and Hill had " palmed ” 
them under the nose of the Turkish censor while 
*' helping ” him to unpack. 

It contained three films still unexposed— 
three ropes for the neck of Kiazim Bey, or for 
that of the photographer, according as the 
Godde.ss of Fortune smiled on Britisher or Turk. 

It is not easy to take a group photograph at 
seven paces (the limit, we reckoned, for recogni¬ 
tion of the figure.s), without somebody noticing 
what is being done. Disetivery would l>e dan¬ 
gerous, for we were now very much in the Com¬ 
mandant’s power. It was no new idea to the 
Turkish mind, a.s we knew from the Pimple, to 
get rid of a man by sho<')ting him on the plea 
that he was attempting to escape. There are, 
moreover, many' other Oriental way's of doing 
away with undesirables, and if Kiazim liey caught 
us trying to trap him he would regard us as 
extremely undesirable. 

IN THE "COLONEL'S HOUSE." 

We startefl our sojourn in the Colonel’s House 
with a great many irons in the fire. As an 
essential preliminary to our main plan we had the 


photograph to take, and in case any of the 
hundred and one possible accidents happened to 
the films, we must provide subsidiary evidence 
of Kiazim's complicity'. The main plan was. of 
course, to escape from Turkey. Our first aim 
was to persuade the Turks to convey us east, 
south-east, or south (the exact direction and 
distance would depend upon their convenience, 
but we hoped for about three hundred miles) in 
search of the " treasure.” Once within reason¬ 
able distance of safety we could trust to our legs. 
In case our persuasive powers proved inadequate 
for this rather tough proposition, we must 
simultaneously develop our second alternative. 
We must simulate some illness which w'ould 
warrant our exchange. We fixed, provisionally, 
on madness. A third alternative, also requiring 
simultaneous development, was compassionate 
release. 

In addition to the preparation of these three 
lines of escape, we had to keep up the interest 
of the Turks in the treasure, and to render 
absolute their belief in the powers of the Spook. 
In the event of success in this we decided, until 
we said good-bye to Yozgad, to assume the 
Commandant's functions. We would, in the 
Spook’s name, take charge of the camp, increase 
its house-room, add to its lilierties and privileges, 
improve its relations with the Turks, prevent 
parcel and money robl>ery’, and rid it of the Pimple, 
whom everybody cordially' hated. All this we 
did. 

March 8th was a busy day for Hill. As 
the practical man of the combine he had to 
manufacture a new spook-lward (the old one 
had to be left behind in the camp) and also a 
semaphore apparatus, for we had arranged 
(should occasion arise) to signal to Matthew's, 
who lived across the way in Posh Castle. While 
Hill worked I submitted for his criticism v'arious 
plans by which our aims might be attained. 
Next day the Pimple came in and sat chatting 
for a couple of hours. He told us that after his 
efforts at the trial the Commandant had suffered 
from a bad ” go ” of nerves, and had lain aw-ake 
all night wondering what Constantinople would 
say, and what Colonel Maule w’ould write in his 
next sealetl letter to headquarters. 

” Pah ! ” said the Pimple. ” he is—W'hat y’ou 
call it ?— irds poltrov / ” 

” I don’t know' German,” said I. 

” That is French,” the Pimple explained, 
gravely. ” It means what y'ou call ‘ windy 
beggar.' ” 

This sort of thing would never do ! We had a 
stance. The Spook began at once to fan Kiazim's 
waning courage. It pointed out that the task 
of the mediums was to get thoroughly in tune 
with one another, but that it w'as quite impossible 
so long as the Commandant created cross¬ 
currents of thought waves by worry'ing. The 
Commandant, the Pimple, the Cook, and the two 
medium.s—all, in fact, who were concerned to 
find the treasure—must remain tranquil in mind 
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or success would be impossible. Let their trust 
in the Spook be absolute, and all would be easy. 
Was not the Unseen working for us night and 
day ? Whence came Gilchrist’s pajan of 
praise for the verdict ? Surely the Commandant 
recognized that it had been put into his mouth 
by the Spirit to act as a bar to any further 
protest about the conviction ? Thus had Gil¬ 
christ been firmly committed as a supporter of 
the Commandant’s view. And so with Colonel 
Maule. The Spook was pained at the Com¬ 
mandant’s fear of Maule : for was not Maule’s 
mind already under control ? Did Kiazim 
imagine that the Spook was idle except at 
seances ? 

The stance achieved its end. The Com¬ 
mandant was much pleased to find that the 
Spook was taking so much trouble on his behalf, 
and had such powers of controlling people. 

THE ADVENT OF "OOO.” 

After we had been a week in solitary confine¬ 
ment the Spook decided we were sufficiently 
“ in tune ” to begin the treasure hunt. The 
Commandant, now that his fears of the conse¬ 
quences from the telepathy trial were at rest, 
had begun to show a little impatience. It was 
time to throw him a sop. 

To the Turks the important part of the 
stances that followed was the treasure story. 
To us, the treasure story was only the jam that 
hid the pill. The stances were really an exposi¬ 
tion of what goes on in all cases of conversion 
to Spiritualism—the development of a theory of 
spooking which the Turk (quite unconsciously) 
made his own. We were building up, for Kiazim 
Bey, the Pimple, and the Cook, an experience of 
spooking which would give them the proper 
point of view. 

Our first treasure seance in the Colonel’s 
House took place on March 14th between 
5.30 and 10 p.m. After the usual preliminary 
greetings, the Spook said it would explain a few 
things. I quote the .seance record : — 

Spook : " I said 1 would tell you my diffi¬ 
culties. First difficulty is that OOO dosses 
his thoughts to me. He has not yet shaken off 
the hatred of your sphere and refuses to benefit 
those he hates.” 

Moise : ” Who is OOO, please ? What did 
j^ou mean by OOO ? ” 

Sj^jok : ” That is his name here.” 

Moise : ” The name of whom ? ” 

Spook : ” OOO.” 

Moise : ” Who is he there ? ” 

Spook : *' The one whose wealth you seek. 

He is here now.” 

Moise : '' Go on, please.” 

Spook : ” He .says, if I understand him rightly 
(as yet he is not very good at conveying thoughts), 
that if you are friends he can reveal now.” 

Moise (aside in excitement, "Mon Di'U !’*) 
Aloud : “ What does he mean by friends ? ” 

Spook : *' Not those he hates.” 


Moise : ” We do not know if he haites us or 
nofi” 

Spook : ” He wants to speak to you himself to 
see if you are friends.” 

Moise : ” Mr. Jones is English. Mr. Hill, too. 
and I am Ottoman, but not a Turk. Let him 
speak to us, sir.” 

Spook : ” Are you ready ? He is going to 
try.” 

Moise : ” All right.” 

The glass now moved round the board in 
short, jerky movements, but it did not touch 
any letters. The jerky movement then stopped 
and our Spook took control again. 

Spook: ” He says the letters are not his 

letters, but he is going to give you a test with 
these letters. Take down carefully.” 

(The jerky movements of the glass began again, 
indicating that OOO was in control.) 

OOO : " lntcheselguizakha>’erenkidek.” 

Spook : ” Do j'^ou understand that ? ” 

Moise : “I know that it is Armenian, but I 
cannot understand it because I do not know 
Armenian.” 

Spook : ” OOO says ‘ Thank you, that is 

exactly what he wanted to know. If you do not 
know .Armenian you are no friend of his ’— 
(Moise, aside, “ Mon Dieu ! ”)—and he bids you 
farewell, and may one called ASDUNDAD curse 
all Turks. He is angry and has gone.” (Note.— 
The glass appears very angry.) 

Moise : ” Who will curse us ? ” 

Spook (angrily) : ” ASDU-/-DAD ! ” (Moise 
had noted down Asduwdad in error.) 

Moise (nervously) : ” Thank you. sir; thank 
you, sir. I have corrected spelling. What to 
do now ? ” 

Spook : “I can find out where the money is in 
another way. You are very .stupid not to have 
understood simple Armenian, though it is not in 
Armenian characters. If you had understood 
he might have told you where the treasure is. 
But never mind, I forgive you. You have missed 
a good chance. I am sorry for you. However, 
in five da>rs I shall be ready with a new plan, 
and 1 will begin to fulfil my promise and tell 
you how the treasure was hidden. The presence 
of OOO here to-night was a lucky chance that 
may not occur again. Good night. I’m tired.” 

Ne.xt day Moise complained to us that the 
Commandant had cursed him for a fool because 
he did not know Armenian. 

” Oh, never mind him, Moise.” said Hill. 
” he’s an uneducated, incredulous ass.” 

” He is ! ” said Moise, with great fervour. 

We met again for treasure-hunting from 8.15 
to 11.30 p.m. on March 19th. There were the 
usual preliminaries. Then the Spook said— I 
again quote the record :— 

Spook : ” Now, about OOO. I have found 
out a lot about him.” 

Moise : ” Had you much work before you 

found out ? And will you tell us how you did it ? ” 

Spook : ” It is very hard, and it is difficult 
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to tell you about him, because he and his friends 
are struggling to control the mediums.” (The 
glass here began to move jerkily, indicating 
OOO.) ” Look out. Stop ! ” (VV'e stopped, 
in obedience to Moise, who was greatly 
excited.) 

Spook : ” When the glass begins jerking like 
that it means I have lost control, and the mediums 
must stop at once, as OOO is in control. Do you 
understand ? ” 

Moise ; ” All right, sir.’ 

Spook : ” Keep cool, Moise! You are too 

excited, and will influence the mediums.” 

Moise : ” Right, sir. I will keep cool. Will 
you go on ? ” 

Spook : " OOO was a shrewd man. He was 
closely connected with a certain organization 
about which the Sup. has heard. As soon as 
Russia declared war he foresaw that Turkey 
would come into it, and at once began quietly 
to-” (The glass began jerking again.) 

Moise: “Stop. Jones! Stop, Hill! Stop! 
Stop ! Stop ! ” (As Hill and I were in a ” half¬ 
trance,” M(jise had to shout loudly to stop us. 
After a pause the Spook continued.) ” Realize 
his wealth and convert it into gold. Curse you ! 
Go away ! ” (Glass jerked again.) 

Moise : " Stop, Jones ! Stop, HUl I Stop ! 
Stop ! (We stopjied.) 

Moise (aside) : ” W'hy is he cursing us ? '* 

Spook : “I was talking to OOO. ' 

MoLse ; "1 understand.” 

"OOO" TELLS HIS STORY. 

Spook : ” VV'^ell, before Turkey declared war, 
OOO Ixjgan to bury his gold.” (Jerks again, and 
a pause.) ” He hid it in a place known only to 
himself, nor did he ev-er tell anybody to his 
dying day. He W'as afraid to tell his relations 
in case they might reveal it under torture. Well, 
when Turkey entered the war, OOO contributed 
a large sum of gold to the Armenian association, 
and realized his debts as far as possible. When 
the Armenians joined the Russians, he knew a 
massacre was likely. His difficulty then was 
this : if he told nobody where the money was 
hidden, then he might be killed and his family 
would derive no benefit from lus wealth. On 
the other hand, if he told his family they might 
reveal the secret under pressure. Do you know 
what he did ? This is where I shall meet two 
strong oppositions. I want to see if the mediums 
are in good tune. Tell them to rest a moment, 
and we will .see if they are in good tune.” 

Moise (to Jones and Hill) : ” Rest a moment. 
Rest a moment.” (We took our fingers off the 
glass.) 

Jones and Hill (absolutely simultaneously, 
and apropos of nothing) : ” I .say, Moise, we 

want a walk to-morrow I ” 

.VIoi.se : ” How do y^ou think they are ? Do 
you think they are in tune ? Are you satisfied ? '' 

(To be 


Spook : That was quite good. Don’t you 

think so, Moise ? ” 

Moise ; ” Yes, I think so.” 

Spook : ” It was very nearly trance-talk— 

well-” (angrily to OOO)—” Now, see here, I 

am stronger than you I You may as well give 
up. I am going to tell in spite of you ! Moise, 
if I am interrupted-” 

Moise : ” Stop ! Stop ! ” (Moise was very 

excited and thought the Spook had said *' I am 
interrupted.” (After a pause we continued) :— 

Spook : ” I repeat, if I am interrupted, as the 
mediums are in tune, let us fight it out with 
OOO.’’ 

Moise : " Yes, I understand.” 

Spook : ” Take down carefully. The opposi¬ 
tion may sometimes manage to get the wrong 
letters, but take everj'thing down.” 

Moise : ” I will try. Try to write slowly 

becau.se I might make mistakes. I will do my 
best. I am ready.” (At this point the glass 
began moving very slowly, in evident effort, 
getting near a letter and then being forced away. 
Moise said afterwards that he could see the w'hole 
fight going on, and that it was wonderful to 
watch. Fk)th mediums were affected, breathed 
heavily and got very tired. 

The Spook explained, amid much interruption 
from the hostile influences, that OOO had 
written out three clues, which were buried 
separately, one naming the place from which to 
measure, the second the distance, and the third 
the direction. The location of each of these 
clues was known to one person only ; if OOO 
died the first man was instructed to seek out the 
second and together they were to go to the 
third, and follow his directions. The Spook 
was about to divulge the names of the parties 
concerned when an unfortunate interruption by 
the excited Moise caused the Spook, ais he said, 
to ” lose control ” to the hostile influences. He 
therefore dubbed the three men A.AA, YYY, and 
KKK, adding that YYY and KKK were dead. 

” To-morrow at noon,” concluded the Spook, 
'* I shall give some advice to the Sup. Next 
treasure s6ance after five days. Good night." 

Moise : ” Good night, sir.” 

From our window we could see South Hill 
gleaming white in the moonlight. Beside a rock 
in the snow the first clue lay buried. VV’ith luck, 
we’d dig it up quite soon, and photograph the 
Commandant in the process. Hill took extra 
pains that evening m his nightly practice at 
” palming ” the camera. 

And next morning the poor little Pimple came 
to us more nearly in tears than ever. His face 
was very red. The Commandant, he told us, had 
just smacked it because he had spoilt the stance. 

” .And indeed.” wailtxi the Pimple. “ perhaps 
I should have known better.” 

But all the same he shook his fist in the 
direction of Kiazim Bey’s office. 
continued.) 
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Life in the Highlands of Kurdistan. 


Not many people have ever heard of Kurdistan, 
or know where it is. The favourite pastime of 
its wild mountaineers, always fond of a fight, is 
a raid upon their neighbours, and the Christian 
and Mohammedan tribes enjoy some very pretty 
skirmishes from time to time. The Author 
spent ten years in this turbulent country, and tells 
some most amusing stories concerning these happy- 
go-lucky sportsmen and their odd little ways. 



K urdistan may be best described 
as a semicircle of gigantic and 
very rugged mountains, “ worse 
to campaign in than anything on 
the Indian frontier,” to quote men who know 
both, that stretches in a huge arc round the 
fertile plain of Mesopotamia, that latest- 
acquired of British ” protectorates.” Since 
the days when Xenophon and his Greeks 
forced their way across it on their long 
march home from Babylon, it has always 
been an Alsatia, where no law existed, and 
where each man’s hand must keep his head. 
Even in the days when all the world seemed 
orderly, there was a happy refuge for the 
lawless to be found here ; and now, when 
civilization has been pretty well shaken to 
pieces, it seems likely to continue in its 
pristine state for a few generations more, 
for nobody likes to tackle the job of reducing 
its wild inhabitants to order. 

Yet it would well repay the labour ! It 
is true that, up to the present, it has done 
little in the history of the workl beyond 
producing from its never-failing snow-fields 
—the mountains of Ararat of the Bible— 
the rivers that made Mesopotamia the world’s 
garden in olden days, and may make it 
so again in our time. But it can do more 
than that in the future. An arm of the 
great Mesopotamian oilfield extends under 
Kurdistan also, and these oil-fields are rich 
enough, in the opinion of the German 
scientific surveyors, to pay for the whole 
cost of the war, even if they do not pay it 
to the Power which the said surveyors 
hoped would recieve it ! Good coal under¬ 
lies the whole land, running in long seams 
along its southern limit, and “ coming to 
grass ” again where the Kurdistan moun¬ 
tains merge in the Armenian plateau to 
the north of them. There is at least one 
mountain where native lead may be dug 
out in chunks and melted into bullets—a 
fact which was regarded by the tribesmen 


who owned it as a special proof of the favour 
of Heaven to such pious individuals as them¬ 
selves. 

I lived in Kurdistan for some ten years 
before the war, among the wild Kurdish tribes 
of Moslem faith, and the hardly less wild 
Christian highlanders of Assyrian blood; 
and in this article I have strung together 
a few episodes gathered from my experi¬ 
ences at that time. 

It was a most interesting life, for I found 
myself living in exactly the atmosphere 
of the Scottish Highlands, before the rising 
of ” the forty-five ” destroyed the old clan 
system. Take as an instance the following 
incident which occurred in 1911. It so 
happened that the clan of Tkhoma (which 
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A church of the Asiyrian mountaineer* of Kurdistan. 


was Christian) went raiding over the hill 
against their Mohammedan neighbours of 
Chal, in the next valley. The expedition 
was most successful in that they got fully 
five hundred sheep, without as much as 
waking their owners. Then, as they were 
driving the spoil home, it came into the mind 
of some hothead that there is really no fun 
in taking your enemy’s sheep unless you 
know that he knows who has secured ofl him. 
All the party felt the force of this argument, 
so the sheep were left on the hill, while 
the warriors went back to the village, there 
to fire shots and shout insults—” \’ah ! 
Go and lcw)k at the sheep-fold,” and the 
like amenities—until the Mussulmans were 
rou.sed and came out to have a fight. As 
a result there w’as a pretty little skirmish 
in the grey of the morning, resulting in 
several deaths on both sides. The Kurds 
were tlriven back to their village, and among 
their casualties was a Government police¬ 
man, who was up there on a visit to some 
relation, and had to come out to share in 
the fun. 

This last episode roused our wrath, and 
not ours only, but that of the patriarch 
(Archbishf)p) who was also the chief of the 
Christian clans. It was not that we griKlgtH:! 
them a Kurd or .so, still less the sheep which 
they had fairly w»)n, and which had very 
likely been theirs to begin with, anyhow. 
But the death of a policeman might cause 
trouble, even with a Government so slack 
as the Ottoman ! 

However, all ended well. The policeman 
was not missed ! 

In spite of incidents like this, howev’er, 
life was by no means unsafe for a ” Frank,” 
or at all events for an Englishman, in the 
country. Such a disturbance followed for 
everybo<ly if one of the breed met with 


an accident, that- 
fascinating though 
the amusement un¬ 
questionably WdS 
—it was considered 
that the pleasure 
of shooting at 
them was one not 
to be lightly in¬ 
dulged m. 

I n pre-war da>'s, 
it was actually 
safest to go un¬ 
armed. Had I 
been propierly edu¬ 
cated as a lad, and 
taught to use a 
revolver so well as 
to make reason¬ 
ably sure of hitting 
a man where 1 
wanted to, so as 
to disable and not kill, I might have judged 
differently on the matter. If you disabled 
a man, he would come to you subsequently 
to be cured (all ‘ Franks ” are doctors by 
hereditary right), and friendly relations 
would be re-established automatically. To 
kill him, however, would start a blood-feud, 
and to miss him would be worst of all! 
Further, though it w^as disturbing to the 
common weal to kill a ” Frank ”—and so 
there was a general sense against it—it is 
well not to try this sen.se of public duty too 
highly. If the foreigner was known to 
carry such valuable l(x>t as a good English 
revolver, it was worth taking some chances 
to secure such a jirize ! 

That a man who had been wounded by 
an Englishman in a skirmish w'ould come 
to the English to be cured w-as literal fact. 
On one occasion we were stopped on a 
journey by a party of Kurds, with the 
demand that we should cure the disabled 
arm of their ‘ Agha,” ” That is quite beyemd 
us,” we explained. ” Take him to the 
Mission Hospital in Mosul.” 

” Well, you ought to cure it,” asserted 
the Agha. ” You did it ! ” 

” I never set eyes on you before ! ” cried 
the writer, astounded. 

” Oh, well, then it was another English¬ 
man—\x)ur Consul, if you want to know. 
He did it when we were shooting at him ! ” 
This explanation brought light; our 
friend was obviously the leader of a band 
that had attacked the British Military 
Consul (Captain G. E. Tyrrell, R.A.) in 
the district in question. A sharp skimiish 
resulted, in which the Consul gained great 
kudos from the fact that he had killed 
another chief, who was locally esteemed 
invulnerable to lead or steel. Our friend 
had bcH-Hi one of the wounded on tliat 
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occasion, and now the English had got to cure 
wliat they had done. What more natural ? 

A Kurd has some of the instincts of a 
gentleman, too, and does not expect to be 
cured without a fee. Once, when money 
was refused, the pious Kurd promptly 
promised two houris when he should liave 
gone to the Paradise that awaits all true 
believers, where he would have .seventy of 
them, all his own. “ You see, Etiendim,” 
he explained. “ You are a Christian, and 
you won’t have any at all, in the place that 
you will be sent down to. I think that 1 
can spare you two ! ” 

At times, it must be owned, not even the 
fact of foreign blood is enough to secure 
safety, but the occasions are exceptional, 
or were so in days before the war. One 
deliberate attempt made on the life of the 
writer arose from circumstances in which 
he was not personally concerned at all. 
We had been staying in a district where 
Kurdistan runs down into 
Persia, and some of the 
mountain Kurds had been 
raiding into the Urmi plain 
with much less than their 
usual success. They had, 
in fact, run into a well- 
planned trap, and gone 
home without spoil and ten 
men short, to say nothing 
of fourteen horses lost. A 
blow like this “ blackened 
their faces ” sadly, and to 
whiten them again it was 
absolutely needful to de¬ 
stroy the first party that 
came their way from the 
district that had treated 
them so cavalierly. This 
party happened to be the 
writer and his following, but 
that was not their fault, 
or mine either. Therefore, 
tliere was no particular 
malice in what followed, 
even though it was the 
Kurds, plain duty to kill 
the traveller, and arrange¬ 
ments w'ere made to do so ! 

A slow-moving caravan 
with baggage is easily fol¬ 
lowed, and the writer, crip¬ 
pled by a recent accident, 
was in no condition to 
travel fast. Thus it w'as 
that the avengers of blood, 
following our track, came to 
the village where we had 
lodged for the night, and 
established themselves on 
the flat roof adjacent to 
that on which we were 

Vol. xlvi.—5. 


reposing. (It was summer, and there was 
no need to enter the houses at all.) The 
Kurds made no secret of what they were 
after, but the men of the village dis¬ 
couraged the idea. “ No wonder you feel 
you must kill the Frank,” they said, ” but 
it will be a nuisance to us if you do it here. 
We killed just one Frank of the American 
kind three years ago, and have never heard 
the last of it since.” It was finally agreed 
that notliing should be done on the lands of 
that village, but the traveller was followed 
next day, till a good chance should occur of 
finishing the business. Sure of their prey, the 
Kurds did not start early, and in consequence 
I had reached the hold of a certain small local 
chief, and stopped for the midday halt there, 
before 1 was overtaken. 1 was sitting at 
meat under a tree, in company with my host, 
when six well-armed men rode up and dis¬ 
mounted. It was certainly a little surprising 
that when the local Agha invited them, as of 
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course, to sit and share the meal, they should 
curtly refuse, but we really thought little of 
the incident, and bidding farewell to our host, 
continued on our way. The Agha, however, 
had understood the sign better, and as soon 
as we were gone, turned at once to liis 
remaining guests. “ Now what is the mean¬ 
ing of this ? " he demanded. “ Is it that 
you have a quarrel with me, that you will not 
eat my bread, or is the Englishman your 
enemy ? ” 

The avengers were as frank with this chief 
as with their hosts of the night before, but 
he took the matter differently. “ No ; this 
will not do,” he told them. " An English¬ 
man killed on my land means too much 
trouble for me to stand it. He is through 
your district now, so you had better take 
somebody else. It makes no difference to 
you.” 

So the incident ended, and it was not till 
some days later that I realized how un¬ 
commonly narrow my escape had been. 

Indeed, the men of the village where I had 
stayed for the night 
reported the thing 
as already done. 

Oriental fashion, and 
added various pic¬ 
turesque details, so 
that a British Qjnsul 
actually commenced 
his preparations for 
finding the corpse— 
reported to lie on a 
certain pass on the 
way—in order that it 
might receive decent 
burial ! 

A knowledge of 
etiquette is very de- 
sirable for the 
foreigner who would 
rove in these wild 
lands, for etiquette 
and precedence arc 
as important here as 
in most semi-civilized 
countries. Thus, 
after passing through 
a certain mountain 
district in company 
with one mountain 
chief, it so happened 
that we came back into it after a short interval, 
and were met by the rival of our previous 
escort. He was most polite, but just a little 
insistent in his ways. ” It is my hopt? that 
you will come and stay ^vith me this time. 
Rabbi,” he said. (Tliis Chief was Christian, 
and used the Christian mode of address.) 
We made some excuse, for in fact we did not 
wish to delay. ” Well, I hope you will,” 
persisted the mountaineer. ” You see you 


stayed with Giwergis, my rival, before. 
Quite right, quite right, for you were travel¬ 
ling with him. But now you are alone, and I 
think you ought to come to me, for I am as 
big a man as he is. If you do, I shall be 
delighted to see you ; but if you do not, 
there will be nothing for it but to shoot you. 
So, you see, I hope you will come ! ” The 
invitation was accepted, and no more court¬ 
eous host could any man ever desire. 

Religious and secular power have a way of 
getting into the same hands in both the 
religions of the land, and a chief is often, 
though not always, a ” Sheikh ”■* among the 
Kurdish clans. 

An instance of this is seen in the career of 
the Sheikh of the Barzan Kurds, Abd-el- 
Selini, a leader whose pro-English politics 
brought him to disaster in the war. 

As chieftain, this man was the head of a 
large and devoted clan, among whom he kept 
a force of personal retainers to do his bidding 
in all things. As an instance of how literally 
they interpreted this duty, I may recount 
what happened when 
some of the Kurdish 
tribes were attempt¬ 
ing to stir up a 
“ Jehad,” or holy 
war, against their 
Christian neighbours. 
Much depended on 
the attitude of the 
Sheikh of Barzan, 
and it was a relief to 
all resp)ectable par¬ 
ties when he gave 
his ruling that the 
proposed expedition 
was a mere feud 
between two tribes, 
and, as such, an exer¬ 
cise that was entirely 
lawful in itself, but 
which concerned only 
the actual clans en¬ 
gaged. It was not 
what some Moslems 
had sought to make 
it, an affair of Cres¬ 
cent against Cross, 
and all clans that 
owed allegiance to 
him were to keep 
out of it. Matters stood thus when one 
of the chieftain’s retainers paid an official 
visit to a certain Tettu Agha, who nominally 
owed allegiance to Sheikh Abd-el-Selim, but 
was not the most obedient of men. Tettu 
was obviously arming his followers for war. 


•Sheikh is the ordin-try word for “ Chief among the Arahrs. 
The word means "elder ’ in that language. In Kurdish, 
however, it has come to have the meaning of a religious leader, 
or an officially holy person 
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The house of a Kurdish chieftain. 


and it was easy to guess who his oppon¬ 
ent would lie. The retainer t<x)k action at 
once. " You are not to go on this business,” 
he proclaimed in the chief’s hall. ” The 
Sheikh has forbidden it, and his word shall 
not be broken.” ” And what do I care if he 
has ? ” broke out Tettu. ” Let your Sheikh 
of Christians send his orders to others. I 
will not obey the likes of him ! ” The 
clansman made no reply in words. He 
simply drew the ” khanjar,” or dagger, that 
every mountaineer always carries, and struck 
the chief down where he stofxl on his own 
dais. One blow only was needed—above 
the collar-bone straight down into the heart 
—and Tettu lay dead in his own hall. Then 
the man turn^ and faced the retainers of 
the Agha whom he had killed, his knife still 
in his han J. 

” The Skeikh’s word shall not be broken,” 
lie proclaimed, and strode unopposed from 
the room. This was indeed regarded as 
going rather far, but it was felt that Tettu 
liad brought his fate on himself. 

A chief who liad followers such as these 
might sometimes excite the apprehensions of 
less suspicious Governments than the Turkish, 
and Abd-el-Selim found himself in trouble 
with the ” Hukumet,” who invaded his land. 
A. picturesque little war followed, and more 
tlian once strong Government forces were 


absolutely routed by the hillmen. Twice 
whole forces, two battalions strong, were 
forced to surrender and lay down their arms 
to the Sheikh, who usually disarmed them 
and dismissed the prisoners, whom he could 
not keep in his hills. 

Gradually, however, strength told against 
liim, and he became a fugitive in his own 
hills, so closely pressed that his band had to 
divide in the hope of eluding pursuit. The 
pursuers were puzzled to determine which 
way the chief had taken, and tried to extort 
the information from a boy of twelve who, 
left behind in the retreat, had fallen into 
their hands. Neither threats nor bribes, 
however, could get the child to betray his 
chief, and at last the Turkish Major, losing 
his temi^er, told the boy that he would be 
shot at once if he persisted. He placed him 
wdth his back to a wall, and drew up the 
firing party in front of him. ” Now, which 
w’ay did Alxl-el-Selim go ? ” he demanded. 
Staunch to the end, the child looked down 
the muzzles of the rifles, and rephed : ” By 
the holy name of the Sheikh, I will tell you 
nothing.” Fortunately, the officer was good- 
natured, and did not misuse his captive, but 
he observed as he went on his way : ” It’s 
little we shall make of this business, w-hen a 
child swears by the name of his chief in the 
face of death ! 
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Meantime the Sheikh, following the sound 
principle that '' the nearer the danger the 
safer the place,” liatl gone down to the 
Government headquarters, .Mosul, and had 
reached the city in the gui.se of a d»)nkey- 
dnver. Here he stnin found refuge in the 
house of trusty fnends, and entered into 
negotiations with the British Consul, knowing 
that that official would not consider it his 
<luty to give him up. His proposal was 
sufficiently emlKimissing, for it ran thus : 
All the available (lovernment force was 
entangled in the mountains. The Sheikh 
would return thither, gather his clansmen 
for a dash, bring tJiem down and occupy 
Mosul itself ! Then he would surrender the 
city to the British Consul, to be held for 
King George ! 

There is no doubt that the Sheikh could 
have carrietl out the plan, though it would 
have been puzzling to say what anyone 
could have done ne.xt. l^ter, the same man 
(after he had recovered his possessions and 
patched up some sort of ]x.‘ace with the 
Government, in which neither trusted the 
other) made an even more embarrassing 
offer to the writer, who was then leaving the 
country. ” Look here, Ktlendim,” he said, 
'* you are going tt) London, and you have to 
make report to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Now I mean to come with you. with a train 
that suits the dignity of us l^ffh. I will go 
and stay with you in the Archbishop's house 
till you have ipiite finished your business with 
him, and then he shall go down with us to 
Windsor to see King George, and I will 
discuss with him how Kurdistan shall be 
governed in the future ! ” 

Strange foreign ecclesiastics do turn up at 
times at Tvaml>cth. it must be owmed, but the 
presence of an extrcmelv Ix'llicose Mussulman 
Sheikh, with a train of fierce-lixiking retainers 
in attendance, miglit have been embarrassing 
to the most adaptable of Archbisho]')s ! 

Unfortiinatelv, it was this pro-F.nglish 
proclivity of the Sheikh that caused his death 
in the early davs of the w'ar. Records of his 
dealing with the Consul at Mosul remained, 
of course, in the .safe at the Consulate. When 
Turkey entered the war, the ]v>st was 
vacant, and the last holder of it had, ac¬ 
cording to precedent in times of peace, left 
all archives in the safe and taken the key 
to the embassy at Constantinople, to be 
handed to his successor on ap]>ointment. 

Thus, when news of the entry of Turkey 
into the war reached Mosul, there was no 
possibility of destroying the archives, accord¬ 
ing to standing orders in such a case. 

Turkish authorities soon entered the 
building, forced open the safe, and found the 
compromising documents, with many others 
concerning other men of mark in the land. 
Naturally, ail who could be arrested were 


executed at once, and the Sheikh of Barzan 
was among tliem. He was certainly a loss, 
tor It would lx? well if anyone could now 
prixluce a workable scheme tor the govern¬ 
ment of Kurdistan. 

ft was mit only among the Mussulman 
tribes that religious chieftainship was common 
but among the Christian clans also. Which 
borrowed from which, in this case, or whether 
each evolved the thing separately, is a ques¬ 
tion into which we need not enter now. 
The system is foreign to the institutions of 
both religions, but it exists in both notwith¬ 
standing. The Christian clans, then, were 
also ruled by their Archbishop or Patriarch, 
who assumerl office at the mature age of 
lourteen, and had devclt)ped into a singularly 
capable ruler of his people. 

One piece of work that often fell to his 
share—and eminently Christian and episcopal 
it was, though hardly usual among Western 
holders of his office in these days—was the 
acting as arbitrator in disputes between two 
tribes. 

The prelate once recounted to the writer 
the incidents of .such an Oriental ” Hague 
Cxinvention ” at which he presided. 

Two tribes, one Kurd and the other 
Assyrian (that is to'say, one Moslem and the 
other Christian), had fought a quarrel out 
till both were tired of it. They applied to the 
Christian Patriarch to settle tne matter, and 
he ap^K)inted a rendezvous in a certain 
valley, where twenty of the leading men of 
each clan should meet and discuss the terms 
of peace under his presidency. 

It had Ix'cn expected, of course, that every 
one of these forty men would come fully 
armed to the meeting, for was it not still time 
of feud ? Further, even in da^’S of peace, no 
man goes out without a gun, if he possesses 
one. It had not, however, been the intent 
of the Patriarchal convener of the peace 
conference that every one of the forty should 
come acct)mpanie<l by five or si.x equally 
well-armed followers, who had to be kept 
from attacking one another while the council 
was sitting ! Still, this fact had to be 
accepted. The two parties were put on the 
two sides of a stream in the valley, and 
negotiations proceeded fairly well. In due 
course, however, it came out that each side 
had also provided an ambush, and concealed 
it behind convenient rocks on the two sides 
of the gorge ! This was not, of course, with 
any really evil intent, it was just a precaution 
in case the other side meant treachery ! 

Taking all together, it will be seen that 
walking with naked lights in a powder 
magazine would have been a safe and healthy 
performance compare*! to that ” peace 
conference,” and it says much for the powder 
of the Patriarch that he actually got the 
twenty principals on the two sides to come 
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** * The Sheikh’s word shall not be broken,’ he proclaimed.” 

to an agreement. It was done, however. and shake hands with the other side.” This 
* rsfow,” said his holiness, “ put down your they did, but. though the guns were left 
guns in the shade, come down to the stream, behind, every man of the forty came down 
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The scene of the remarkable “ Peace Conference ” described in this article. 


with his right hand on the hilt of his " khan- 
jar.” When he removed it thence, in order 
to grasp the right hand of his ” opposite 
number ” in peace and amity, he put his 
left hand there instead ! However, hands 
were shaken, and the Patriarch at once 
ordered round the coffee, the ceremonial 
hospitality that was the seal of the covenant. 
His servant appeared wth the cups on a 
tray (tiny cups, holding a bare mouthful 
each), but he was trembling with not in- 
comprehen.sible panic—and the cups upset ! 
There was an instant when the whole thing 
swung in the balance again. Would that be 
taken as a joke, or as an omen ? Every man 
looked first at a friend and then at an enemy, 
and there was an instant's pause. Then 
some good fellow laughed, and a general 
guffaw saved the situation ! 

Even after that there was a risk to face. 
All were friendly enough sitting under trees 
and chaffing one another as to episodes in the 
past feud, and such happy remarks as ” That 
was a l^eastly bad shot you made at me when 
we met in the road ! ” were passing, when 
the fact came out that each party had brought 
down the village idiot, to make sport for 
them in the hours of waiting that both had 
foreseen. Someone with a sporting soul 
suggeste<l a ring, and a cock-fight of idiots ! 
The Patriarch did his best to prevent it, 
fearing that each party would take sitles with 
its own lunatic and start a worse feud than 
ever. He was overruled, however; the ring 


was formed, and each idiot was given a thick 
stick and told that the other had insulted 
all his female ancestry, and that he must 
thrash him for it. Howev'er—to the disap¬ 
pointment of all but the Patriarch—the two 
lunatics started to talk before whacking one 
another’s heads ; and, when they had begun 
to talk, they went on doing so, and would 
not fight on any terms. In fact, they spent 
the afternoon in one another’s company, each 
vowing that the other was the most sensible 
man he had met for years ! 

Life is primitive in the mountains, and one 
of the things in which both Kurd and 
Christian indulge, and which is apt to he 
surprising to the newcomer, is the habit of 
taking baths in public. 

Of course, when once you think it out, it 
is a most reasonable thing to do ; if your 
house has but one room, ancl that room a mud 
floor, and you are of cleanly habits, and 
want a bath regularly, what can you do ? 
You cannot take a tid) indcxsrs without being 
a nuisance to the household, so you mtist go 
outside ; and as public bath-houses have not 
been yet evolved, you go to the village spring 
or river for the purpjse. It is perhaps a 
little startling for the stranger, when passing 
along the road, to find a bevy of pretty girls 
who have put all their clothes in the big 
copper to wash, and are performing that 
office for one another. Still, if the Frank is 
embarra.ssed, they are not, though it is not 
good manners to stand and stare. The 
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The child looked down the muzzles of the rifles and replied : * I will tell you nothing.* ** 

writer well remembers an occasion when he found himself face to face with three damsels, 
had gone aside from a mountain track to take all of whose raiment was soaking in the jxkiI, 
a photograph of a little side gorge, wdien he and who were disporting, nympli-like, on the 
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bank without it. Modestly, the foreigner 
withdrew ; but the daughters of Eve had 
seen the camera, and wondered what it might 
lx; : so, with feminine curiosity well alight, 
they all came and gathered round it to look 
at it, quite undisturbed by the fact that 
their costume was that of their first mother. 

It was a common statement that the 
“ Mess-pot ” campaign gave many members 
of the British army quite a new insight into 
the meaning of many passages of the Old 
Testament ; apropos of this, officers in the 
Kurdish town of Dizful, noting the Kurdish 
habits of its ladies, quite came to understand 
how natural it was that King David, while 
walking on the roof of his palace, might have 
seen the fair Bathsheba taking a bath ! 

With this primitiveness of habit, howev^er, 
there goes a very strong notion of the position 
of woman. The “ purdah ” and other habits 
which have crept into Islam from the customs 
of other lands hardly exist in Kurdistan, 
where women usually appear unveiled and 
have much power in their hands. 

There is at least one chieftainess in the 
country, and a most formidable and capable 
lady she is—Adela Khanum, lady paramount 
of Sulimanieh and the great tribe of Jaff 
Kurds. 

The stories told of her are legion, and I give 
a few of them, for the truth of which I do 
not vouch, except in so far as they bear 
witness to a very determined and capable 
dispositionr It was in the time of her rule 
that it w'as determined that her town should 
be regarded as Turkish and not Persian 
territory. This, however, did not suit the 
views of a lady who held that the only 
tongue fit for a civilized person to talk was 
the musical Persian of Shiraz. It was 
because of the excellence of his Persian that 
she always stood up in defence of a suspected 
wanderer who came to her court, Hassan Ali 
the Shirazi. Whether she ever suspected, 
what was nevertheless the fact, that Hassan 
Ali, for all the beauty of the language that 
he had learnt in the theological schools of 
Shiraz, was one of the wandering English 
who had found Europe too cramped for them, 
is one of the things that will never Ix' known. 
However that mav be, she detested Turks 
and all things Turkish with a very vigorous 
hatred, and never did she allow the accursed 
scarlet banner with its white crescent to 
float over her town. The Lion and Sun of 
Persia must be there, no matter what the 
Ottoman authorities might do or say. 

She had, of course, l^en marriecl at least 
once, but her attitude to her husbands was 
not unlike that of the lady spider ; those 
who dul not please her had a way of vanish¬ 
ing. Scandal said that her early life included 
an episode like that of Lancelot and Guinevere 
of old. The brother ol her future husband 


was sent to the house of her father to fetch 
the bride, and the lady, seeing him through 
the lattice, thought that it was her true 
husband come to claim her, and liked him so 
well as to let her fancy dwell upon him. 
Then, when she discovered that she vas 
really given to the very inferior brother of the 
knight of her dreams, she was very wrath, and, 
being of a self-helpful disposition, got rid 
of her inferior husband, and went her own 
way as a free woman. It was the sort of 
action that might be expected from the 
daughter of her father, the tough old Jaff 
Agha, who had a way of experimenting with 
every new rifle that he bought upcm the 
first wayfarer who happened to appear over 
the crest of a certain pass in his hills. 

This old warrior'woke up a drowsy servant 
—his pipe-boy—who had gone to sleep in the 
“ diwan,” by the simple process of catching 
him by the nose with a pair of red-hot 
charcoal tongs ! 

Nor is it only the Moslems who occa.sionally 
put their women in high office among them, 
for the Christian liighlanders, who are no Ic^s 
given to raiding than the Kurds, and who— 
alone among the local stocks of Christians— 
have prov'ed themselves a good fighting 
breed, have been known to do the .same. 

During the war these clans threw in their 
lot with the Entente, and fought right well 
on their side, though the theatre of their 
exploits was too small to attract much atten¬ 
tion in so colossal a drama. They produced 
at lea.st one Amazonian lady, the chieftainess 
of a small clan, who was seen in one of the 
great migrations which the fortune of war 
compelled the nation to make, riding along 
at the back of her troop of men, astride on a 
horse that had been something lightly come 
by, rifle at back and revolver on hip, while she 
admonished any straggler with a heavy 
dog-whip. 

.\nother lady, somewhat le.ss Amazonian 
but far more capable, was the sister of the 
Patriarch mentioned above. In the course 
of all the fighting with the Turki.sh regular 
troops which the.se clans undertook, this lady 
was of necessity in charge of the pn^wcler 
magazine. Somebody had to be in charge 
who had weight enough to rebuke wild 
highlanders, who would come in to get 
cartridges, smoking cigarettes. All the men 
of any position were in the firing-line, so this 
work fell to the lady, and for weeks on end 
she ate, slept, and lived in the magazine. 
She did actually succeed in enforcing some 
sort of rules for the common safety, and got 
her rew'ard in a conversation between two of 
the clansmen, which she overhead from her 
post in the bomb-store. It ran much as 
follows : " What do you want ? ” said one 
wild hillman to his feliow’. “ Cartridges and 
bombs,” said his friend, brifly. (The arsenals 
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in the Caucasus had supplied the needful 
to these odd allies of ours.) " Then you must 
put out that cigarette. Surma Khanim will 
never let you go into the magazine while 
smoking. She ts awfully nervous about these 
explosives ! "' 

The end of the war saw these clans esta¬ 
blished in a great refugee camp in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad, settled there till 
the British Government should make up its 
mind what it would do about Mesopotamia, 
and incidentally about these wild allies of 
England, who now hjrmed a part of the 
Mesopotamian problem. It was while this 
was being debated that the nation in question 
asked leave to send a representative to 
England to plead their cause there, and, leave 
being granted, .sent this Lady Surma, the 
sister of their Patriarch, and his counsellor 
in times of peace, to put their case before 
the Pow'ers of Europe. It is at least strange 
that this wildest and most primitive of 
Oriental nationalities should have been the 
first in all history to send a lady to act as 
their ambas.sador. 

In the long delay that was to take place 
before this question could be settled, a large 
contingent of volunteers was raised from 
among the clans in question to serve under 
British officers against their old neighbours 
and enemies, the Kurds. This was entirely 
to their liking, and most excellent troops 
they proved to be, even though they were, in 
the words of one who served with them, " a 
trifle indiscriminate at times." They found 
a capable commander, one of the many 
British officers who have the knack of getting 
the best out of the more backward races, and 
who swore by them always, even if he did 
also, most naturally, .swear at them at times. 

During the campaign, which made no 
show' in the papers, they were brigaded with 
a Gurkha battalion, w'hich, as those who 
know the Indian Army w'ill agree, is much 
like paying a Territorial battalion the com¬ 
pliment of brigading it w'ith the Guards ! 
The war was fought out, and the Gurkha 
verdict on their comrades w'as as follows : 
'■ If the bigwigs had only seen t(} it that we 
had the mountain sandals of felt that they 
let those fellows make for themselves, we 
could have done quite as well as they did ! ” 

When Gurkhas apologize for not havdng 
done as well as irregulars, there is not much 
more to be said about the quality of the 
latter ! 

They were at times rather hot in action ; 


at times also innate sporting instincts got the 
better of them. On one occasion a double 
company of them, set to storm a hill held 
by the enemy, opened fire when not half¬ 
way up. " Hallo ! " said the general, w'ho 
was watching through his glasses from the 
rear. " The Assyrians have got into it 
quick." " No, sir," said the A.D.C., who 
had knowledge of the ways of the creature; 
" I’ll bet it’s nothing but pig they have 
routed out." He did them an injustice, but 
not a great one. The creature they were 
firing at w'as not a boar, but a Iiear ! 

Once a party of them deserted. Now 
there is, of course, no greater military crime 
than desertion in the face of the enemy, but 
surely never did irate C.O. receive a more 
pathetic plea from criminals than that sent 
in by the.se fellow’s after a w’cek of absence 
without leave. It ran thus, w’ritten by a 
scholar in the gang :— 

" To the Reverend Major Knight, our 
Commander. Peace and Love be multiplied. 
Be it known to you that we did not run away 
because w’e did not want to kill Kurds, but 
because w'e did w ant to do so, and for the past 
seven days, by the ble.ssing of heaven, we 
have been doing that thing. Regret to 
report following casualty. Private soldier. 
One. Abraham, son of John. Yet, O our 
father, we have killed many more Kurds. 
Now’ our dear Father, be it known to you that 
if you will promise to punish us, we w’ill come 
in, but W’e do greatly fear the prison in 
Mosul. From your Children," etc. 

As soon as they w’ere assured that they 
woidd be dealt with by the officer whom they 
knew, tfiey came in, and took their punish¬ 
ment like the .schoolboys that they are in 
spirit. So the incident closed, thanks to the 
presence of an officer who knew’ how to 
handle the type, and a general who allowed 
him to have his own w’ay. 

The campaign came to an end as hill cam¬ 
paigns usually dt)—in a withdrawal that 
settled nothing, owing to the fact that our 
force could not satisfactorily hold the country 
that it could easily over-run. So the matter 
was left for the time, and the problem which 
our authorities now’ have to settle is ; What 
can be done in the future with a land in which 
the sort of events that I have tried to sketch 
were of regular and daily occurrence for the 
twenty years preceding the war, but which 
has now’ become the border of countries for 
which Fate has made us assume a measure 
of responsibility ? 
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A weird and thrilling story, with a most surprising ending. **The narrative is true in 
every detail,” writes the Author, “ but for obvious reasons 1 have changed the name of 
the chief actor.” 


I T was 1.30 a.m., pitch-black and raining 
hard. I was quarter-master of the watch, 
and steering the ship—the steamer 
Lycaon, of the Blue Funnel Line. 

As everyone knows, during the war no 
hghts were allowed to l:>e shown on lx)ard 
vessels in the danger - zone, so that the 
darkness was unrelieved save for the light 
from the compass, which spread a weird 
glow around me in the wheelhouse. The 
second mate, who was acting as officer of 
the watch, stood motionless, staring into 
the blackness ahead over the top of the 
weather-screen on the navigating bridge. 

I had just put my hand up over my head 
to strike three-bells for half-past one, when 
I heard someone quite close to me. Looking 
up, I saw a figure pa.ss swiftly through the 
wheelhouse. I had just time to notice that 
the intruder was dressed in loose-fitting 


garments of some light-coloured material; 
then the figure disappeared down the bridge 
ladder to the deck below. The second mate 
came in a moment later and said, in a ver)- 
shaky voice : “ What on earth was that ? ” 

“ I’m hanged if I know,” I replied. "It 
looke<i like a ghost.” 

” Whatever it was,” .said he, ” it came on 
the bridge from over the top of the weather 
screen. Nothing but a monkey could have 
climbed up there. It .scared the wits out 
of me for the moment.” 

You can quite understand the mate being 
startletl when I tell you that the distance 
from the bridge-screen to the forw^ard well- 
deck below was a good thirty feet, so how 
“ It ” got up was a poser, 

I was distinctly glad when two o’clock 
came, so tiiat I could leave the bridge, but 
then I realized with a feeling of dismay that 
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I might meet " It ” on the way down to 
my cabin, which did not seem at all a 
cheerful prospect. 

After leaving the bridge the darkness was 
impenetrable, so that, although I was used 
to the slxip, I collided with objects here and 
there, and at every bump my heart went 
into my mouth. 

Eventually I reached my cabin, anti was 
in the act of making a cigarette when once 
again I heard someone panting heavily. 
Before I could look out of the door to see 
who it w’as, .something flashetl past the 
opening with incredible speed, so that I could 
not determine who or what it was. 

Just then two whistles went from the 
bridge—the signal for me to go up there. 
With my teeth chattering, I made a dash 
for it in the dark, falling down twice on the 
slippery wet deck. 

\Vhen I reached the bridge the second 
mate told me he had seen " It ” going 
forward, and ordered me to take an electric 
torch and investigate. But there was 
’* nothing doing” on my part; I was 
literally too scarecl to move. I told him 
that if someone would come with me. I'd 
go, but not by myself. As there was no one 
available to accompany me,-the mate called 
the captain up from his sleep by the speaking 
tube leading from the bridge to his cabin. 

When the captain came up and was told 
of the mysterious occurrences, he decided 
that nothing could be done till daylight, 
when a thorough search could be made of 
every accessible place in the,ship. He sug¬ 
gest^ that the figure we had seen was 
probably a stowaway, who had come out 
of hiding in search of focxl and water, and 
hiul lost his way in the dark. 

I turned in at 4 a.m., carefully locked the 
door, and forgot all about the affair in 
sleep. Next moming the ship was thoroughly 
searched from end to end, but nothing 
w'hatever was found to account for the 
mystery. 

The following night 1 w’as again at the 
whet'l, the weather being much the same as 
on the previous morning, with an occasional 
strong gust of wind. Naturally, my thoughts 
kept recurring to ” It, ” and I wondered if 
we should have a recurrence of the affair 
that night. Alxiut ii p.m., during a lull in 
the wind, I heard .something knock against 
a ventilator outside the wheelhou.se. The 
door on that side was closed, and I lookiHl 
xip to see the cause of the disturbance. To 
mv amazement I behehl a most horrible 
face glaring in at me through the wheel- 
1 louse window, the faint gloiv from the 
compass making it look twice its natural 
size. The creature, wdiatever it was, had 
long hair, standing straight up, its blazing 
esyes were literally bulging out of its head, 


and the top lip was curled up like a dog 
snarling. 

The third mate was the officer of the watch. 
He, like the rest of the crew, had been told 
of the previous night's adventures. When 
I saw the face I yelletl out to him. 

” That thing's about again, sir.” 

” What thing ? ” he cried. ” Where is it ? ” 
As he spoke he hurried into the wheelhouse, 
glancing fearfully over his shoulder, and 
stood with me against the compass. The 
face had disappeared. 

Before 1 could speak, a most unearthly 
yell rent the air from the fo'c'sle head. It 
came from Dick, the man iin the look-out. 
He came flying up to the bridge like one 
demented. He said he was gazing straight 
ahead into the night, when, without a sound, 
something bumpetl violently against him, 
hurling him off his feet. ” Who’s that ? ” 
he yelled, but he got no answer. Then terror 
overcame him and he fled to us. 

My watch mate, whom we will call Reggie, 
went back with Dick on to the fo’c'sle head 
to see if they could see anything or anyone. 
They had got to the top of the for’ard ladder 
when they saw' the ” ghost,” as they called 
it, walking along the handrails around the 
fo'c'sle head —a feat which would have taxed 
the abilities of a professional tight-rope 
walker. They both made a rush at it, but 
it eluded them, sprang down off the rails, 
and made off along the fore well-deck like 
lightning. That was the last they .saw’ of 
the figure that night. They noticed that 
it was wearing a pyjama suit and was bare¬ 
footed, but it was too quick in its movements 
for them to see its face. 

From 6 to 8 p.m. next day it was my 
two hours’ ” stand-by.” 1 was sent to turn 
the ventilators against the w’ind, whi< h 
was blowing hard. It was a dark night, 
but now and again one caught a glimpse 
of the new moon betw'een the hurrying 
clouds. I w'cnt aft to ask one of the deck¬ 
hands to help me swing the ventilators, and 
was just about to close his cabin door when 
I noticerl the ne.xt door being opened very 
stealthily. Then 1 saw a hand on the door 
knob, and a seaman appeared whom we w’ill 
call Peter. He was clad in his pyjamas, 
and was barefooted. It seemed to me that 
he did not want to be .seen, and directly I 
recognized him 1 started back. Seeing me 
move, he drew' back and quickly close<l the 
door. His actions and his odd facial expres¬ 
sion made me think of the various .scares 
we had received, and I "put two and two 
together,” as the saying is, with the result 
that 1 decided to watch him from the mid¬ 
ship deck. 

1 had not long to wait in my place of 
concealment before he opened the door 
again very cautiously, and, seeing no one 
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about, bounded on to the after well-deck 
and glided across to the opposite side, where 
he disappeared like magic. The man must 
have had marvellous muscular power, for he 
moved like a cat, and it was very hard to 
distinguish him in the darkness. 

I was now dead certain that I had dis¬ 
covered the identity of our “ ghost,” and 
at once reported the fact to the first mate, 
who was on watch at the time. He listened 
attentivelv, and said that in all probability 
the man was walking in his sleep. I told 
liim I had watched people walking in their 
sleep, but never knew they could see you, 
as Peter saw me before he dodged back. 
The officer admitted that this was very 
peculiar, and instructed me to let him 
know if I saw the man again. I then pro¬ 
ceeded forward to turn the ventilators as 
ordered. 

I had got as far as the foremast when the 
man who had been keeping the look-out in 
the ” crow’s nest ” up aloft came hurrying 
down. I asked him what was the matter, 
and he said that someone was trynng to 
walk the triatic stay, from the funnel to the 
forcma.st—an utterly impossible feat to 
accomplish. 

I at once communicated this astonishing 
item of news to the mate, and he got 
relieved from the bridge and organized a 
search-party to capture the would-be tight¬ 
rope walker. 

We felt certain it was Peter ; it could be 
no one else, and we came to the conclusion 
that he must be mad. After we had searched 
around for him for half an hour, flashing 
our torches everywhere without success, 
someone suggested that he might have gone 
back to his cabin. On going there, we 
found him asleep, or apparently so, on the 
settee. The mate shook him, and asked 
him about his escapades, but he denied all 
knowledge of them. I then drew his atten¬ 
tion to the state of liis feet. They were 
extraordinarily dirty, wliich—seeing that 
he had been up to the top of the. funnel— 
was not at all strange. Peter seemed 
genuinely surprised at the state they were 
in, and also at the condition of his pyjama 
suit, which was torn in several places. The 
mate next asked liim if he felt all right, but 
he hung his head and would not answer. 
We could get nothing at all out of him, so 
we left him. For his o^vn safety, as well 
as that of others, an iron bar was put across 
his door and securely padlocked, and he was 
left to his own devices. 

We thought we had “ laid ” our ghost for 
good and all, but we were mistaken. 

In spite of the bar across his door, Peter, 
being a very powerful man, forced the staple 
right out without disturbing the men sleeping 
in the cabins on either side. Someone saw 


him about the decks again, and woke the 
first mate, who went aft on the poop-deck, 
where Peter had last been seen. Here he 
was discovered on top of a small cargo 
derrick, attached to a long ventilator, and 
known as a ” Sampson Post.” On either 
side of the derrick was shackled a wire guy 
rope for the purpose of hauling it round 
when working cargo. Peter was hopping 
about the top of the derrick from one guy 
to the other, laughing and crying alternately. 
Those watching him waited till he tir^ 
himself out and came dowm, and then 
captured him. 

As they laid hands on liim he started 
violently, as if awaking from a trance, and 
seemed very much surpri.sed at his sur¬ 
roundings, but he would not siieak. The 
men who held him said that as they grabbed 
him the muscles of his limbs felt like iron, 
so taut and strung up were they. They 
made sure of liis safety after that, and men 
were set to watch him. One of the guards 
told us that he tried to get through the 
port-hole in the sliip’s side, but it was too 
small. 

Now, as I am coming to the close of my 
story, I will set down some of the facts I 
gathered together concerning the explanation 
of the mystery. Poor Peter was as sane and 
nice a fellow during the daytime as one could 
wish to work with ; only during the first 
tliree or four nights of the rising of the new 
moon did he manifest his extraordinary 
proclivities. 

Some time during the war, he told me, 
he was serving in a sailing-ship that was 
captured by a Gennan raider, Peter and 
others being taken prisoners. Some of them 
were put ashore on an island in the South 
Pacific Ocean inhabited by savages of the 
worst type. During the time they were on 
the island—a period of many months— 
Peter fell in lov'e wfith a native girl and was 
married to her according to the island 
customs. It appears that when a couple 
get married among these people they make 
a transfusion of blood between the parties. 
The feet of the man and woman are cut 
just below the ankle, blood extracted, and 
injected into some part of the body of the 
other party to the marriage. Tliis operation, 
apparently, caused madness to the Europ)ean 
at certain periods of the year, coinciding 
with the rising of the new moon. 

Somehow or other poor Peter made his 
escape from the island several months later 
—how, I never found out—but at every 
new moon his mind wandered back to the 
time he spent among the savages. In his 
sleep, he said, he continually saw someone 
running after him, or bending over him 
with evil intent, and at such times he would 
get out of bed, or wherever he was sleeping. 
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“ I beheld a most horrible face glaring in at me through the wheelhouse window.” 


and—all unknown to himself—wander and his position keenly, and there can be no 
caper around to the danger of liis own life doubt that he suffered intense mental agony, 
and the discomfort of others. Everyone was exceedingly sorry for Peter, 

WTien told of his escapades, he shivered and when the ship reached port the officers 

and denied all knowledge of them, and I hadn’t the heart to put him under restraint, 

firmly believe he was telling the truth. It He was therefore paid off and allowed to go 

was only by being extremely kind and about liis business. I met liim .several 

svmpathetic wdth him that I got from liim months afterwards, when he seemed quite 

the extraordinary story I have here set all right, but not wishing to cause him any 

down, which he told with every appearance pain I did not allude to the occurrences on 

of genuineness. It was evident that he felt board the tycaon. 
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A very interesting article, showing how the 
law-officer shapes when, as occcuionaJly 
happens, he proves faithless to his trust and 
casts in his lot with the people he is paid 
to hunL The Author proves, by actual in¬ 
stances from real life, that—contrary to 
what might be expected—the policeman 
makes a singularly inefficient criminaL 


T he most remarkable characteristic of 
the very small proportion of police¬ 
men who have turned criminals is 
their utter inefl&ciency as evildoers. 
It might be imagined that the officer accus¬ 
tomed to dealing with law-breakers, conver¬ 
sant with official methods and views, fed 
daily on theories concerning clues, and 
constantly aided by practical experience, 
would be a formidable enemy of the com¬ 
munity when for some queer reason he 
becomes a member of the class he is paid 
to hunt. But the reverse is the case, and the 
most notorious offenders who have served in 
a police force have been clumsy practitioners 
who betrayed themselves in thought, word, 
and deed. They have strewn their path 
with clues, and, not content with this, have 
broken all the rules which the average 
criminal observes for his own sake. Hence 
it has never been very difi&cult to convict 
them, although the most astonishing example 
of the policeman-criminal was 
thrice tried for murder before 
a verdict of guilty was returned. 

But it may be recorded that 
Inspector T. H. Montgomery 
never had any chance of escap¬ 
ing the hangman, and it was 
only Irish eloquence acting upon 
the supersensitive minds of a 
few pedants that compelled the 
Crown to indict him three times. 

Montgomery was a remarkable 
personalit^^ and there is little 
doubt that his brain was 
never normal. He was 
a bank clerk when he 
decided to study for 
the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, and he duly 
passed the examinations 
and received his com¬ 
mission as sub-inspector. 


being appointed head of the police at New- 
townstewart, Co. Tyrone. 

From the l)eginning of his new career, 
however, he was in a condition of chronic 
impecuniosity, and he staved off many a 
crisis by inducing certain of his subordinates 
to entrust their savings to him for invest¬ 
ment. He used the money thus obtained 
to pay a proportion of his debts, and he 
regularly handed the interest to liis dupes, 
trusting to a miracle to make him rich 
enough one day to return the capital he 
had embezzled. When the miracle failed 
to materialize, he resolved to murder his 
most intimate friend, because thal; friend was 
cashier of the local bank, and his death would 
enable Montgomery to steal some thousands 
of pxjunds. In his capacity as District- 
Inspector he was well knowm and trusted, if 
not respected, and the embryonic murdero’ 
believed that he would be the last person 
to be suspected of an atrocious crime. It 
seemed to favour his chances of ultimate 
escape tliat he was the cashier’s 
closest friend, and he thought 
that if he carried out his plan 
with boldness and daring, he 
would at one stroke become 
possessed of a fortune, save 
liimself from dismissal from the 
force for taking money from 
his inferiors, and, by judicious 
use of his resources, put himself 
in the running for the highest 
prizes of his profession. 

It is not difficult to picture 
his state of mind at 
this stage. Ruin was 
merely a question 
of time. Despierate 
men try desperate 
remedies, and the In¬ 
spector’s brain was 
a tenebrous tene¬ 
ment seething -with 
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evil. For weeks before the murder he was 
always considering his plans, and in his 
determination to make his crime a success 
he was unusually slow and cautious. 

Despite his care, however, he was a stupid 
and a silly criminal from the moment he 
entered the bank—the manager was away 
for the day, and the cashier was alone—on 
June 29th, 1871, and taking William Glass 
unawares, struck him down from behind 
with a cleaver weighted with lead, a mur¬ 
derous w'eapon he had prepared specially, 
having add^ the lead to it himself. Glass 
died instantly—" He had an easy death of 
it ! ” said Montgomery after his conviction 
—but the spectacle was a fearful one when 
the corpse was discovered, the office being 
splashed with blood, and the condition of 
the body being indescribable. Montgomery 
hastily rifled the safe, scattering indiscrimi¬ 
nately notes and securities he could not 
carry off; but when he left the bank, calm 
and cool, and carrying his weapon concealed 
under a coat carelessly slung over his arm, 
he had in his pockets fifteen hundred pounds 
in pap)er money and about fifty in gold. 

The murder w'as committed in broad 
daylight, when there were plenty of persons 
in the street outside, and Montgomery knew 
that he was running a fearful risk, but, 
although quite well aware that he would be 
identified as the last person seen emerging 
from the bank that day, he relied upon his 
position and character to divert suspicion 
from him. 

About two hours later he was in the 
bank again, for the murder had been dis¬ 
covered and, of course, he had been in¬ 
formed at once. Here was the crucial 


test for Montgomery. His life depended 
on how he acted. He must have rehearsed 
the scene often, and yet from the very 
first he was so unnatural and short-sighted 
that he could scarcely have incriminated 
himself more obviously than he did. 

“ Do you think he committed suicide ? ” 
he remarked to an acquaintance, who stood 
looking down at the butchered cashier. 
It was in the circumstances such a palpably 
ridiculous question that the only possible 
answer was a deri.sive laugh, and Mont¬ 
gomery, conscious that he had blundered, 
became officious and ordered everybody 
out of the place except the constable in 
charge. 

From the bank he went to his office and 
wrote a message to be telegraphed to his 
colleague in the neighbouring district. 

Please inform coroner that a death under 
suspicious circumstances has occurred,” 
he scribbled. “ Under suspicious circum¬ 
stances ” was a quaint falsehood in view 
of the facts, and a little later the murderer 
seemed to realize that, for he dispatched 
another message describing Glass’s death 
as due to murder and ordering the usual 
inquiries to be made. 

It would take too long, however, to give 
in detail his clumsy efforts to hoodwink 
his confreres, but when he asked a brother 
inspiector if it would be possible to secure 
the conviction of the last man seen to 
leave the bank premises supposing his 
clothes were not bloodstained, and when it 
was accidentally ascertained that he had 
left the bank later than anyone else, he was 
taken into custody and duly committed 
for trial. Twice Frank MacDonagh, Q.C., 
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mesmerized a minority of the jury into 
refusing to agree to a verdict of guilty, 
but at the third trial Sergeant Armstrong, 
who prosecuted, smashed the defence to 
atoms by producing in court a constable 
who resembled Montgomery in height and 
figure. The mute witness was wearing 
the clothes the prisoner had worn when he 
committed the crime, on his arm was the 
identical coat, in his pockets the blood¬ 
stained notes—which had been recovered 
from their place of concealment in a wood 
—and in his trousers-pocket the weapon 
with which Glass had l)een killed. The 
constable moved up and down in front of 
the jury, and then slowly proceeded to place 
on the table the coat, notes, gold, and hatchet, 
thus proving that it was possible for Mont¬ 
gomery to have walked away from the bank 
with the money and the cleaver in his pos- 
ses.sion without unduly attracting attention. 
The demonstration was sufficient for the jury, 
and the prisoner was convicted. Within a 
couple of minutes of the announcement of 
the verdict he confessed in open court that 
he had murdered his friend, William Glass, 
but the plea that he was insane did not 
save Montgomery from the gallows. 

Equally strange and dramatic, though on 
an entirely different plane, and amid an 
environment practically unknown in Great 
Britain, was the crime of Lieutenant Charles 
Becker, of the New York Police. Becker 
was in charge of the department which dealt 
with the suppression of gambling saloons, 
and finding his pay inadequate, he instituted 




a system of blackmail by means of which 
he extracted nearly two million dollars from 
professional gamblers and saloon-keepers in 
the city. Of course, he did not keep all this 
for himself, but he retained the larger 
portion, and he was a rich man when he 
committed murder by deputy. It happened 
that there was one of those periodical out¬ 
bursts against police maladministration in 
the United States, and a committee of 
inquiry was formed, and amongst the 
volunteer witnesses was Hermann Rosenthal, 
who had grown tired of handing over most 
of his profits to Lieutenant Becker. When 
the latter heard of what he called Rosen¬ 
thal’s treachery, he ordered a gang of gunmen 
to shoot him, and on July i6th, 1912, 
Rosenthal was murdered by the police 
officer’s liirelings. Now it wdU be admitted 
that for a policeman to put himself in the 
power of professional criminals was tanta¬ 
mount to suicide. Becker must have been 
conversant with the modern proverb that 
there is no honour amongst wrongdoers, but 
he took the risk and paid the usual penalty, 
for when the leader of the gang was captured, 
two members of it disclosed the whole 
conspiracy, and the result was that Lieu¬ 
tenant Becker was arrested and charged 
with the murder. 

For three years he fought for his life, 
money, influence, and some luck enabling 
him to delay the executioner, but in July, 
1915, he was electrocuted, and a foolish 
criminal met with the fate that crime and 
stupidity bring in their trail. 
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Murray. 


But the police officer who places himself 
at the mercy of a crook is not confined to 
the United States, and although their 
offence was not so serious, the fall of the 
three Scotland Yard detectives was as 
dramatic and as sensational as Becker’s. 
That master of the ironic in the human 
comedy, Thomas Hardy, could not have 
imagined a scene which took place at the 
heaxiquarters of the London police in the 
summer of 1877, when three chief-inspectors, 
busy in their offices examining the papers 
relating to crimes wluch they had been 
ordered to investigate, were suddenly in¬ 
formed that they were under arrest and 
that the charge was accepting money from 
the notorious Benson gang to aid them to 
defeat the ends of justice. What must 
have been the feelings of men who had 
given the best years of their lives to the 
service of the State when in one moment 
they were turned from the captors into the 
captured ? Their despair must have been 
all the greater because they had sacrificed 
so much for so little. 

Of the three men—John Meiklejohn, 
W'^illiam Palmer, and Nathaniel Dru.sco- 
vich—the last-named was the most inter¬ 
esting personality and the cleverest detec¬ 
tive. A Pole who had become a naturalized 
Englishman, Druscovich was a brilliant 
linguist, a persevering and invariably suc¬ 
cessful tracker of criminals, and highly 
respected at Scotland Yard, where he was 
marked out for further promotion. Hi.“ 
special department dealt with foreign crooks, 
and he was constantly travelling between 
London and the Continent. Meiklejohn was 



a Scotsman of considerable ability, and 
Palmer had attained a chief-inspectorship 
by long service and good conduct. Had it 
not been for the Scotsman, however, his 
two colleagues would never have been 
tempted, and they owed their introduction 
to the Benson gang to Meiklejohn, who 
came from the Bridge of Allan, where he 
had become very friendly with William 
Kurr, a well-educated man who had ex¬ 
changed the sober atmosphere of a railway 
clerkship for the more adventurous life of a 
IxKjkmaker. 

In course of time Kiirr fell in with 
Harry Benson, one of the most remarkable 
criminals of the nineteenth century, a 
perverted genius with a sense of humour 
and no sense of honour. He invented the 
celebrated Turf Fraud, by means of which 
he and his confederates, William Kurr. 
Frederick Kurr, Bale, and Murray, swindled 
a French lady, the Comtesse de Goncourt, 
out of nearly ten thousand pounds. But 
aware of the precarious nature of his 
“ profession,” Benson decided that advan¬ 
tage ought to be taken of William Kurr’s 
intimacy with Chief-Inspector Meiklejohn 
to insure against misfortune, and, accord¬ 
ingly, he planned to bribe the detective 
and as many of his colleagues at the Yard 
as could be induced to surrender their 
independence. Fortune helped him to suc¬ 
ceed, for it happened that 
Meiklejohn, who had already 
accepted ” presents ” and 
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“ loans ” from Kurr, was informed by 
Chief-Inspector Druscovich that he was in 
financial difficulties. It appeared that 
Druscovich had backed a bill for a near 
relation for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and that the bill had been dishonourtHl. 
In plain language, that meant that the 
Chief-Inspector was in debt, and that if his 
superiors at Scotland Yard got to hear of 
it he would be dismissed. 

Meiklejohn by this time had frankly 
entered Benson’s " secret service," and had 
agreed to give the crook private information 
of any designs on the part of the detective 
department against him, and when Dru.sco- 
vich mentioned his worries, he was immedi¬ 
ately introduced to Benson, who " lent " 
him sixty pounds, and generously intimated 
that he need never hesitate to ask for more 
if he wanted further assistance. A little 
later Chief-Inspector Palmer was drawn 
into the conspiracy, and then Benson anfl 
his colleagues put their well-prepare<l scheme 
into practice, convinced that with three 
chief-insj)ectors at Scotland Yard to warn 
them if any of their victims complained, 
they would be able to escape arrest and get 
away with their .spoils. 

The swindle prospered for a space, and 
Benson was able to call himself 0 )unt Yonge, 
and cut capers in Shanklin scK:iety, but 
when -Mme. de Goncourt accidentally dis¬ 
covered that she was being duped, and 
came to London and laid her grievances 
before the I>ord Mayor, the game was up, 
and the gang had to scatter and vanish. 
It was now time for the three bribed detec¬ 
tives to render services for payment received, 
and, doubtless realizing that the arrest of 
the Benson gang would als(^ ruin them, they 
did their best to prevent Scotland Yard from 
identifying " Mr. .Montgomery," the name 
Benson had pa.s.sed under when dealing with 
the French countess and other dupes, and 
tracing his confederates. When Druscovich 
was told to proceed to the Isle of Wight to 
arrest Benson—bv .some means unknown to 
the suborned detectives the identities of all 
the swindlers had been ascertained — he sent 
a telegram warning him, and when his 
instructions to go to Shanklin were cancelled, 
and he was ordered to take the next train to 
Bridge of .\llan and arrest Kurr, another 
telegram was dispatched to the latter 
preparing him for ev'cntualities. Palmer 
and Meiklejohn were not idle either, and, 
in the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
no arrests were effected, and that the chiefs 
at Scotland Yard were puzzletl and astounded 
at the mysterious manner in which office 
secrets leakcrl out. None of the detectiv'es 
w.as suspectefl, and the general failure to 
cantnre Benson, the Kurrs, Murray, and 
Bale was a.scril)ed to bad luck. 


A mere accident brought things to a head- 
Superintendent Williamson received infor¬ 
mation that William Kurr was living in 
hiding in a certain house in London, and he 
had a warrant prepared at once for his 
arrest. This he would hav'e entrusted to 
Druscovich had he been at hand, but as the 
chief-inspector was somewhere in the countr>' 
it was given to a detective of the name of 
Littlechild, w-ho later was to achieve fame 
as a shining light of the Criminal Invest! 
gation Department. Littlechild went at 
once to the addre.ss mentioned in the warrant, 
captured Wdlliam Kurr, searched the hou;:e, 
and discovered certain papers which revealed 
the highly interesting fact that Benson, 
Frederick Kurr, and Bale were in Rotterdam, 
where Benson was passing under the name 
of George Washington Morton. 

Williamson immediately sent for Drusco 
vich, Scotland Yard’s lingui.st and conti¬ 
nental e.xpert, and ordered him to pr(x:eed 
to Rotterdam with warrants for the arrest 
of all three men. The Superintendent added 
that he would journey there too, but that 
his special bu.smess would be to obtain the 
extradition of the three rogues. 

Here was another dramatic situation, and 
one denied to the dramatist or novelist, 
because so wildly improbable. When 
Druscovich came face to face with Benson 
and the others, all he could do was to 
whisper that he was acting under the eye of 
his superior, and that he had really done 
his best to save his paymaster, and could 
do no more. An attempt to secure their 
premature release by a forged telegram .sent 
by a solicitor to the Rotterdam police and 
purporting to be .signed by Superintendent 
Williamson having failed, the swindlers were 
conducte<l to London and placed in cells. 

Their trial lasted many days, and resulted 
in Benson getting fifteen years' penal servi¬ 
tude, the Kurrs and Bale ten years each, 
and .Murray, a minor member of the gang, 
eighteen months’ hard labour. So the 
league of rogues passed into prison, and 
Druscovich, Meiklejohn, and Palmer returned 
to their duties at Scotland Yard, doubtless 
praying that the convicts would not betray 
them. But Ben.son and Co. had no intention 
of allowing their confederates to escape, and 
they " gave the show away ” within a few 
weeks, and the three detectives were arrested 
at Scotland Yard, and after a prolonged 
hearing at Bow Street were committe<l for 
trial at the Old Bailey, where they siibse- 
cjuently spent twenty (lavs in the dock. As 
is usual with the policeman-criminal, the 
accused had providwl the prosecution with 
ample evidence of their guilt. Druscoxnch 
ha<l usuallv telegraphed to Meiklejohn when 
he wished to ask a question or impart infor¬ 
mation, and Palmer and the others had been 
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equally incautious until they had done enough 
to render the task of the prosecution the 
easiest imaginable. All the telegrams were 
produced, and also many of the bank-notes 
received from Ben.son, and the prolixity of the 
proceedings was due entirely to the desire of 
the Government to expose the whole system 
and to prove everything independently of 
the statements of Benson and the Kurrs, 
who gave evidence against the 
inspectors. 

The jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, and each of the 
accused got two years’ hard 
labour. A similar term was 
meted out to Froggatt, the 
solicitor who had sent tlie 
forged telegram to Rotterdam, 
whilst a fourth Scotland Yard 
officer was acquitted. 

When, in course of time, 

Benson was released, he went 
to New York and 
perpetrated an in¬ 
genious swindle there. 

Dressed in the height 
of fashion, he man¬ 
aged to be the first 
alxiard Mme. Patti's 
ship when it entered 
the harbour, and 
when he accosted the 
famous prima donna 
with a courtly bow, 
she, thinking he was the representative of 
the New York reception committee, took his 
arm and allowed him to lead her towards the 
genuine deputation when it appeared. The 
latter, beholding Benson arm in arm with 
the renowned singer, imagined he was her 
secretary or manager or intimate friend, and 
allotted him a prominent position at the 
suteequent public ceremony of welcome. 
Benson took advantage of his luck to forge 
tickets for a Patti concert, but he was 
detected and arrested, and while awaiting 
trial in the Tombs Prison he committed 
suicide by throwing himself from the top 
tier to the stone pavement below. 

Major Frederick Beswick, Chief Constable 
of Birkenhead, who was sentenced to five 
years' penal servitude for forgery in 1869, 
was a soldier with an honourable record, 
whose downfall was due to living beyond 
his means. He was already involved when 
given the responsible post at Birkenhead, 
and when the forgeries by means of which 
he had disposed of certain stock belonging to 
a lady whose trustee he was were discovered, 
he endeavoured to use his official position 
to stave off ruin. His fellow-trustee came to 
him one day with a description of the person 
who had sold the stock, and who was sus- 
p)ected of being the forger, and Major 


Beswick, recognizing the description as a 
poor one of himself, had it printed and 
circulated in the town of which he was 
Chief Constable ! But it did not require any 
great skill to bring home his guilt to him, and 
he was arrested, and the head of the Birken¬ 
head police was sent to i>enal servitude, 
eloquence and inlluence failing to save him. 

When Mullins murdered Mrs. Elmsley, of 
Stepney, .sixty years ago, he 
was not a policeman, having 
left the force some time pre¬ 
viously, and he is not to be 
classed with the policeman- 
criminal; but the crime of 
Constable Cooke, of the Lon¬ 
don force, who slew Maud 
Merton in 1893. cannot go 
unrecorded. It was an in¬ 
stance of a romance developing 
into a sordid tragedy, for Cooke 
was a young and handsome 
policeman patrolling a 
street in the West-end 
of Ixjndon when he 
met Maud Merton, and 
tried to save her from 
herself. Maud was 
pretty, young, and 
temperamental, and 
Cooke fell in love with 
her, and, believing that 
she would go straight, 
he linked his fortunes 
with hers, looking forward to the day 
when he could marry lier. But Maud soon 
grew tired of respectability, and when the 
constable ascertained the precise nature 
of the efforts she made to banish bore¬ 
dom, he informed her that they would 

have to be strangers in future. The girl, 
however, was not to be got rid of, and 
when Cooke [Persisted in holding aloof from 
her, she complained about him to the 

Superintendent at Bow Street, who, declining 
to be influenced by romance, transferred 
Cooke to the Notting Hill Division, and fined 
him a month’s pay. 

This was Maud Merton’s revenge, and she 
ought to have been satisfied with it, but 
logic was not her strong point, and she could 
see no reason why Cooke should not love her. 
It is easy to anticipate what followed, 
especially when the triangle was completed 
by the appearance of a second woman, and 
Maud’s fury became devilish. She forced 
an interview on Cooke, and confronting him 
when he was alone on his beat in the shadow 
of Wormw(X)d Scrubs Prison, she screamed 
threats and insults until the man, lo.sing 
control of himself, raised his truncheon and 
beat her to death. That was at about 
eleven at night, and seven hours later the 
body was discovered. The murderer had in 
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the meantime buried his bloodstained 
truncheon in the back garden of the house 
where he lodged, and when he was suspected 
and arrested, the first act of the detective 
in charge of the case was to dig up the back 
garden and recover the most damning piece 
of evidence against the accused. Cooke, 
however, confesse<l fully before he was 
committed for trial, and he quietly and 
submissively went to his death, while a 
howling mob outside Newgate caricatured 
human nature, and ridicule<l civilization by 
rejoicing publicly over the doom of a man 
who might have made a success of life had 
he not been curseil with a romantic dispo¬ 
sition. 

A few months ago a sergeant and a 
constable of the London Metrojxilitan Pohce 
were sent to penal servitude for burglary, a 
rare crime amongst men in their calling, 
though the weak-minded must be tempted 
by their special knowle<lge of well-furni.shed 
houses on their beat which are unoccupie<l 
during the holiday sea.son. Several ofi&cers 
have been convicted of perjury, but generally 
the motive has been to back up a weak case, 
and not to make money or to injure an 
enemy. 

The founder of the first regular detective 
force was a notorious criminal, and when 
Eugene V'idocq was chosen by the Paris 
Chief of Police to organize a band of detec¬ 
tives for the protection of life and property, 
anrl the capture of offenders, he naturally 
enough decided that the most efficient 
methfxl w'ould be to set thieves to catch 
thieves. As a result he gathered around 
him the scum of the French underw’orld, 
and the zealous ” detectives ” an.xious for 
" results ” acterl as agents-provocateurs, and 
when they failed as tempters, denounced 
innocent j>ersons. and were never without 
funds, becau.se the chief paid by results, 
and there w'as a fee for eacli arrest. It was 
a loathsome system, w'hich speedily killed 
itself, yet when Canler, who came after 
\'idoc(|. began to reform the force and 
eliminate the criminal element, he was 
subjected to much abusive critk ism. 

The Vidocq method had been out of 
favour in England since the time of Jonathan 
Wild, but when the Frenchman was flour¬ 
ishing there w'as a London police officer, 
George Vaughan, who arranged numerous 

burglaries ” with confederates, and induced 
vouthful cr(X)ks to break into the selected 
houses. The burglars were ignorant of 
\'aughan’s identity, and w’hen the redoubt¬ 
able sleuth appeared on the scene at the 
]^sychological moment and captured them, 
thev did not suspect that he had been the 
influence that had tempted them to flisaster. 


However, Vaughan overdid his villainy, was 
discovered, and transported for life. 

Germany and Austria have had the 
policeman-criminal in their midst, and 
generally he has been a high official. In 
1913 three Berlin detectives were convicted 
of blackmail, and in 1914 the Police President 
of Cologne retired from office hurriedly to 
avoid prosecution for a serious offence. 
The German authorities have generally 
shrunk from ex|X)sing the delinquencies of 
their police, and retirement has been regarded 
as a sufficient punishment for breaches of the 
law. Of course, savagely assaulting civilians 
was never considered a crime, and the 
sergeant of police who in 1914 cut off a man’s 
hand from the wrist without having received 
the slightest provocatitm was not even 
censured. Vienna and Budapest also have 
been compelled to deal with policemen who 
have fallen from grace. 

There is no need to dwell on the iniquities 
of the old Russian |X)licc, who were infamous 
for criminality. They practically standardized 
bribery, regulation fees being payable to all 
from the highest to the lowest, the easy¬ 
going Slav regarding brilx?ry as almost a 
legitimate tax and scarcely objecting to it. 
But w hat he did resent was the cold brutality 
of the secret jxdice, the manufacturing of 
criminals by the detectives, and the tortures 
inrtictcxl in prisons where the police held SAvay 
and acknowledged no superior authority. The 
Russian Secret Police helped unwittingly tc 
bring about the revolution, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that thousands of them enhsted in the 
service of the Bolsheviks, for cruelty knows no 
benmdaries or principles. 

L(X)king back on the last hundred years 
and taking into con.sideration the type of 
man who has formed the backbone of the 
British police forces and the wages paid, 
it can be said that the juiblic have no reason 
to complain of their bargain. When Sir 
Robert Peel established the Metropolitan 
Police Force in 1829 he fi.xed the piay of 
constables at twenty-one shillings a week, 
and in a letter to Croker, w ho had suggested 
five shillings a day, he declared that the 
weekly guinea was sufficient. “ No doubt 
three shillings a day will not give me all the 
virtues under heaven, but I do not want 
them,” he wrote. ” Angels would be far 
alxive mv work.” It is this question of pay 
which has been at the bottom of most of the 
trouble, however, and the wonder is that 
more policemen have not succumbed to the 
monetary inducements held out to them by 
criminals. Until recently the police were 
scandalously underpaid, and it is to their 
credit that so few of them have betrayed 
their trust. 
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The traffi-comical dilemma in which a South African clergyman found himielf placed. For 
obvious reasons the reverend gentleman’s name has been suppressed. 


A t the time this little adventure 
happened, it was my custom to 
^ hold service once a month at a 
small country church, some thirty 
miles distant from the village in South 
Africa of which I was rector. The roads 
were indescribably muddy, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see a motor being towed 
along by a span of oxen. The state of the 
roads, however, did not cause me undue 
distress, for I was the owner of a sturdy little 
Basuto pony, which was very sure-footed 
and reliable. 

I left home at the first sign of dawn on the 
day when my experience occurred, breathing 
a prayer tliat the weather would improve as 
the day wore on, for the heavy drizzle boded 
ill for the prospect of a large congregation. 
I noticed that the few spruits I passed had 
been changed into small rivers by the heavy 
rainfall, and began to dread the river which 
1 had to ford four miles before I reached my 
destination. 

My fears were well-grounded, for when I 
reached it I found the river a raging torrent, 
and, as 1 stood gazing at the rushing waters, 
1 felt inclined to turn back, and began trying 
to soothe my conscience by the thought 
that few of the farmers would venture out 
to church on such a day. However, this 
feeling did not last long, and I quickly un¬ 
dressed, made my clothes up into a bundle, 
and fastened them securely to the saddle, 
retaining only my helmet and spectacles. 
My sp)ectacles I kept because 1 was as blind 
as a bat without them, and my helmet be¬ 
cause it was awkward to fasten on. 

Then I proceeded to swim the river. 


holding the reins in my hand. As I swam, 
I must confess, the anathemas breathed by 
the farmers on the Government for not 
erecting bridges over the rivers did not seem 
quite so shocking to me as they had hitherto. 

As we neared the opposite bank my horse 
plunged forward and wrenched the reins 
from my grasp. I swam steadily on, think¬ 
ing he would begin to graze when he reached 
the bank, and I did not for a moment doubt 
that I could catch him easily. 

To my horror, however, directly he 
reached the solid ground he trotted serenely 
off in the direction of the church ! I called 
and whistled, but all to no avail, for, like 
John Gilpin’s famous steed, " the trot be¬ 
came a gallop soon." My sturdy little pony 
seemed to have forgotten his long journey ; 
his one idea now was to get to the stable, 
where he knew a good feed would be awaiting 
him. 

For a few minutes, as I tore wildly along 
after him, I * did not realize the terrible 
position I was in, but although it was 
summer time the drizzle on my^ bare skin 
soon chilled me, and it gradually dawned on 
me that here I was, stranded in the veld, 
garbed only in helmet and spectacles, and 
with the prospect of my congregation pass¬ 
ing me on the road ! 

Very earnestly did my desire for a large 
attendance evaporate ; instead, I hoped with 
all my heart that the people would think it 
far too wet to venture out. 

Suddenly the sound of hoofs rang out 
and 1 thought it was my horse returning. 
But, no: it did not come from that direc¬ 
tion, and there were a couple of horses. 
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Quick as lightning I dropped down among 
the tall tambooti grass ! Not a moment 
too soon, for there came into view a carriage, 
and as it drew nearer I lay almost paralyzed 
with despair, for it contained three ladies, 
and the help I had been hoping for was as 
far away as ever. 

What on earth was I to do ? It was im¬ 
possible to go on to service, for although a 
minister’s garb is not picturesque, it is not 
startling, and I would have given much for 
the possession of even one of my garments. 

My gla.sses were still lurched airily on my 
nose, and my helmet had not forsaken me, 
but. alas ! I could not hide behind a helmet. 

If it were impossible to go on to service, 
it was equally impossible to return home. 
While I was racking my brains for a solution 
of my dilemma I again heard the sound of 


hoofs. These people were riding leisurely 
along, and it was necessary for me to crawl 
on hands and knees for some time in order 
to escape detection. 

Suddenly the humour of the situation 
struck me, and an irresistible desire to yell 
with laughter seized me. What would my 
solemn churchwardens and sidesmen say 
could they see me in my birthday suit, plus 
my helmet and spectacles, creeping along in 
the tall tambooti gra.ss like some weird pre¬ 
historic animal ? 

It was no joke, however, and just as I 
was feeling almost inclined to indulge in the 
relief of tejirs, a native boy came along with 
a blanket throwui gracefully over his shoulder. 
I nearly embraced him when I saw him, 
and he very generously agreed to part with 
the blanket for twice its value. 
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Now anyone who has been in South Africa 
knows that a Kaffir blanket is not redolent 
of eau-de-Cologne, nor is its vivid colouring 
suggestive of a parson’s usual garb; but that 
blanket, with its blue and yellow stripes, 
its gorgeous red and green circles, and its 
purple cubes, seemed to me just then the 
most delightful thing I had seen for years. 

In the meantime my errant horse had 
arrived at the church, and great was the 
consternation of my friends, who felt con¬ 
vinced that some serious accident had 
befallen me. 

The whole congregation promptly set out 
to search for me. 1 saw them coming, and 
hoped to hide until they had passed, and 
then hurry on and secure my clothing. 
But they stopped to speak to the native 
boy—who was afraid to leave me till he had 


received payment for his blanket — and 
someone caught sight of my helmet. I was 
immediately surrounded and had to tell my 
story amid roars of laughter. 

Never do I wish to go through such a 
service again as the one I held that day ! 
In the middle of a serious passage there would 
be a titter or suppressed chuclde, and before 
long the whole congregation would be con¬ 
vulsed with laughter again. 

The Kaffirs nicknamed me “ Mfundisa 
Ebij ” (Rev. Blanket), and many were the 
offers I had from natives who wished to sell 
me their blankets at the price I had given 
for the one that day. 

Sometimes even now, in my dreams, I 
imagine the congregation meeting me— 
before 1 had been able to purchase that 
blanket ! 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



A Japanese fencing>bout in progress. 


“ Music hath charms.” An Arizona ** Gila 
monster ” listening to a phonograph. 


A ccepting the premise that “ Music hath 
rharms to soothe the savage breast,” the 
voiiii},' l.icly shown in the accom]>anyiiig 
jiliotopraph tried to “make frienthT” 
with an .Arizona “ (iila monster ”— one of the moBt 
sluttish and deadly f>f all living things—by turning 
n|>iin it the strains from a phonograph. Tlie monster 
lav inoliunless for jiossihly fifteen minutes, evincirtg not 
tlie sligliiesi interest or attention, but siifldenly, when a 
livelv '.election was plaved, he raised himself up on his 
trout leet. lifted liis head, and came as near smiling as 
a rre.itnre of tliis sort can. Gradually he moved nearer 
tlie nurhine. and after many days of experimenting he 
a|iparentl v became fond of the music and songs. Alas ! 
for scientific progress, however. One day the musio 
loving lizard ranihled into a driveway to sun himself 
and a swift motor-car did the rest ! 

The iiictnrc herewith sliows two young Japanese 
engaged in a fencing-bont. This partieuw sport is 
a'i [Kipiilar in lajian as football is with the Britisher. 
Tli'^ young men of lajian are trained to it frotn a very 
early age. and great interest is manifested by 
general public in the periodical displays. 








